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Presideet's  Address  of  Welcome 


TODAY  we  meet  for  the  last  joyous  activity  oi  the 
Class  of  1932.  Wednesday,  the  day  of  separation, 
we  shall  meet  to  participate  in  a  more  solemn  program. 
It  is  a  pleasant  custom  that  provides  this  happy  day — a 
Class  Day,  of  the  class, .for  the  class,  and  by  the  class. 
Who  of  us  has  not  looked  forward  longingly,  perhaps 
fearfully,  to  its  pleasantries?  And  to  these  festivities 
we  welcome  most  cordially  our  parents,  our  teachers, 
and  our  friends. 

To  our  parents  we  extend  a  special  welcome.  For 
yours  has  been  the  task  of  keeping  us  physically  ht 
and  moulding  our  characters  to  make  better  men  and 
women.  You  have  sent  us  here  for  the  cultivation  ot 
our  minds.  We  now  have  our  opportunity  to  express 
to  you  our  true  appreciation  of  your  never  failing  love 
and  sacrifice. 

To  you,  faithful  teachers,  we  owe,  in  large  measure, 
any  intellectual  advance  we  have  made.    The  far- 
reaching  effects  of  your  training  in  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  in  habits  of  study, 
and  in  reasoning,  it  is  impossible  for  us  yet  to  estimate.    You  have  worked  long  hours 
instructing,  encouraging,  and  guiding  us  toward  this  eventful  day.    We  are  grateful  to 
you  all. 

Our  pathways  from  this  day  on,  dear  classmates,  are  going  to  diverge.  Four  years  we 
have  been  building  together  yet  preparing  to  go  on  separately  to  take  up  new  tasks.  But 
they  have  been  four  happy  years,  these  in  which  we  have  come  to  know  each  other.  May 
the  memory  of  our  high  school  days  be  light  with  encouragement  in  whatever  the  future 
holds! 

And  so  once  again  may  I  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1932,  our  parents,  our 
teachers,  and  our  friends  to  this  Class  Day — a  review  of  our  past  and  a  forecast  of  our 
future. 


DAvm  Power 
President 
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Class  History 


Dorothy  Cupit 
Historian 


FRIENDS  and  fellow-students,  I  know  that  the 
subject  of  history  is  a  deUcate  one,  and  I  heartily 
sympathize  with  those  of  you  who  are  even  now 
struggling  through  preparation  for  college  boards  in 
the  subject;  but  as  tax-payers  and  tax-payers-to-be,  I 
feel  that  you  will  be  interested  in  the  proposition  I  am 
about  to  make.  Perhaps  the  proposal  is  even  more 
delicate  than  the  subject,  it  concerns  the  present  course 
in  history  at  Classical  High  School.  Feeling  as  I  do, 
that  the  course  as  it  stands,  is  hardly  long  enough  and 
not  nearly  complete  enough,  I  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing history,  the  history  of  the  Classus  de  Triginta  Dua, 
which  we  shall  call  the  nation,  both  for  convenience 
and  because  in  actuality  it  was  one,  be  added  to  the 
course  in  United  States  History.  Naturally  you  will 
be  better  judges  of  the  practicality  of  such  a  step  when 
you  have  heard  it,  so  I  shall  read  it  to  you. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  the  last  year  of  prosperity,  three  races  migrated  to  the  Land  of 
Classical  High  School,  and  by  colonization,  began  the  arduous  task  of  building  a  nation. 
As  in  all  cases  of  migration,  there  must  be  a  reason  strong  enough  to  induce  a  people  to 
leave  the  old  familiar  landmarks,  and  this  reason  was  not  lacking  in  this  instance.  The 
fundamental  reason — you  remember  that  there  are  fundamental  as  well  as  direct  causes 
for  national  movements — was  the  desire  for  "Higher  Education."  In  some  of  the  mem- 
bers this  reason  was  evident  from  the  first — for  who  can  doubt  the  intellectual  intentions 
of  Annette  Dubuc  or  Norman  Coyle?  Then  too,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  a  keen  desire 
for  social  diversion  when  we  consider  the  cases  of  Katherine  Lever  or  Richard  Keenan. 
In  fact  the  direct  causes  of  the  immigration  were  as  many  and  as  varied  as  "Billy"  Maher's 
belts;  but  irrespective  of  their  reasons  for  coming,  the  fact  that  they  did  is  what  makes 
this  history  possible,  and  for  that,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  nation  should  be  commended. 

Origins  are  always  important,  and  often  interesting,  but  in  the  history  of  a  people,  the 
origin  of  its  members  becomes  a  deciding  factor  in  determining  the  national  powers  and 
achievements  of  that  people.  This  nation,  although  perhaps  it  still  had  its  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  would  ever  reach  that  state  in  truth,  was  comprised  of  three  distinct  races;  first 
the  hill  people,  migrating  from  Vernon  and  Providence  hills,  and  the  wilds  of  the  Tatnuck 
Range.  The  love  of  liberty  and  adventure  long  associated  with  mountaineers  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  in  their  aggressive  representatives,  "Dave"  Porter  and  LeMoyne  Bur- 
leigh. It  was  from  these  people  that  the  nation  gained  their  invincible  spirit,  and  desire 
for  independence  which  went  so  far  toward  bringing  the  change  in  government  later. 
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Second,  there  were  the  coastal  tribes,  immigrants  from  Lake  Quinsigamond,  the  Paxton 
Navy  Yard,  Patches,  Mill  and  Elm  Ponds,  who  brought  their  traditional  love  for  the  sea 
and  the  instinctive  question  "Sink  or  Swim."  They've  kept  pretty  much  "in  the  swim," 
as  witness  "Tug"  Strong's  aquatic  prowess.  Two  of  the  members  from  the  Navy  Yard 
were  inconsiderate  enough  to  desert  our  fair  land  just  before  this  edition  went  to  press,  so 
we  shall  designate  them  as  "sunk."  Third,  we  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  the  Lowlands, 
who  contributed  their  friendly  instincts  and  love  of  order.  Yes,  they  all  kept  their  desks 
scrupulously  neat  when  they  were  a  young  nation,  even  Tom  Bowen.  The  amalgamation 
of  these  peoples  produced  a  nation  whose  importance  and  influence  cannot  be  lightly  re- 
garded. 

The  reception  of  the  nation  into  the  Land  by  the  Principal  and  his  friendly  greeting  in 
behalf  of  the  Facultas  accompanied  the  announcement  that  the  nation  would  be  under  a 
protectorate.  As  the  people  had  no  objections,  or  if  they  had,  no  civil  rights  to  support 
them,  they  calmly,  even  timidly,  acquiesced  to  all  statements  and  commands.  The  first 
order  of  the  government  concerned  the  granting  of  land  for  the  first  settlement.  The 
people  were  assigned  to  separate  lands  on  the  mountain-tops,  where  their  fine  spirit  was 
considerably  dulled,  if  not  irreparably  harmed,  by  the  constant  necessity  of  mountain 
climbing,  which  was  doubly  hard  for  those  not  hardened  to  the  ordeal.  I  have  even  heard, 
recently,  vociferous  remarks  in  any  quantity  exploded  by  a  certain  red-headed  tackle,  on 
the  reducing  qualities  of  the  mountain  paths.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  nation 
moved  to  lower  ground  and  finally  reached  that  Paradise  on  Earth,  the  first  floor,  and  the 
accompanying  privilege  of  lounging  on  the  radiators.  Remember  outs  de  Room  4 — "Billy" 
Maher,  "Randy"  Creswell,  and  "Bill"  Barros —  and  decorating  the  opposite  end  of  the 
hall — "Jack"  Robertson,  "Sammy"  Waxier,  "Mike"  Wilson,  and  the  other  bulletin-board 
addicts. 

The  change  in  abode  wrought  a  correspondingly  great  change  in  the  general  character 
of  the  nation.  The  people  developed  characteristics  surprisingly  opposite  to  the  traits 
noticeable  on  their  migration.  An  increasing  air  of  superiority  possessed  them.  They  were 
hardly  recognizable  as  the  timid,  self-effacing,  acquiescing  colonists  of  four  years  before. 
In  this  first  settlement,  the  nation  was  so  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  individual  recognition 
— even  then  Rita  Mullan  was  known  for  shyness  and  Helen  Gate  could  not  be  silenced — 
that  little  or  nothing  was  done  about  the  national  reputation.  Remember  what  a  good 
little  boy  Mandal  Segal  was?  And  Anne  Chandley  was  so  shy — what  a  difference  just  a 
few  years  make!  The  timidity  which  was  so  conspicuous  on  the  nation's  advent  and  was 
even  traceable  in  its  second  and  very  dimly  in  its  third  year,  finally  vanished  completely 
and  a  general  air  of  daring  and  self-sufficiency  took  its  place.  Have  you  noticed  the  way 
Jean  "Mac"  walks  or  shall  we  say  swaggers.''  And  have  you  ever  seen  Leo  run  across 
the  corridor  to  rebuke  a  newly  arrived  colonist  for  "running  across  the  corridors The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  its  youth,  perhaps,  was  the  apparent 
desire  to  beat  the  janitor  to  school.    Whether  this  was  due  to  love  for  the  school  or  an 
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ardent  desire  not  to  be  late,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  people  were 
in  the  building  at  7:30!  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  hour  of  arrival  also  went  on  and 
it  became  a  kind  of  game  to  see  how  near  one  could  come  to  being  late  without  actually 
having  to  see  Mr.  O'Regan.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  became  quite  adept  at  the  art.  Prob- 
ably the  record  goes  to  Muriel  Manning  who,  in  thirty  days,  came  in  at  8:14'/2  twenty- 
nine  times  and  only  missed  the  thirtieth  by  the  barest  fraction  of  a  second.  Strange  how 
human  the  Facultas  became  after  the  colonists  had  been  in  the  land  four  years!  Why 
one  of  the  nationalists  (we  might  even  say  socialists)  has  been  known  to  say  "Good 
morning"  to  one  of  the  teachers  when  he  knew  he  hadn't  done  his  homework.  Imagine 
such  a  thing  four  years  ago!  But  he  had  always  done  his  homework  then.  That's  another 
custom  that  practically  disappeared  in  the  later  years,  the  habit  of  carrying  books  home. 
It  used  to  be  six  a  day;  now  it's  an  average  of  one  a  week,  or  two  if  it's  nearing  the  ten 
or  twenty-week  presentation  of  the  tragedy  entitled  "Marking  Reports." 

The  existing  government  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  nation  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tolerant  and  fairly  lenient  protectorate.  The  chief  protector  ruled  under  the  title,  Principal, 
and  was  ably  assisted  by  a  willing  and,  at  times,  even  over-zealous  board,  the  Facultas. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  and  as  the  inhabitants  became  more  accustomed  to  the  country 
and  more  confident  of  their  own  powers,  they  grew  restless  and  sought  a  new  form  of 
government  more  directly  representative  of  themselves.  The  ideals  of  the  people  were  high 
and  they  determined  upon  a  pure  democracy.  They  elected  four  officers,  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  were  to  be  chosen  once  a  year.  The  nomin- 
ations revealed  several  "favorite  sons"  but  the  election  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of 
David  Power,  a  "dark  horse"  of  the  deepest  dye,  as  chief  executive,  and  Barbara  Gilmore, 
Barbara  Gibbs,  and  Charles  Keenan  as  right-hand  men.  In  the  next  election,  in  1930, 
the  party  stood  on  its  past  record,  and  David  Power,  whose  choice  of  neckwear  rendered 
him  invincible  (they  say  there  is  something  hypnotic  about  color),  again  emerged  chief 
magistrate.  The  year  brought  a  change  in  the  cabinet,  however,  and  saw  the  installation 
of  Gonda  Chevalier,  Sibyl  Gould,  and  William  Maher  as  Board  of  Advisers.  During  this 
administration,  two  commissions  were  appointed,  one  to  arrange  and  make  a  success  of 
a  dance,  to  be  called  the  Junior  Prom,  and  one  to  decorate  the  hall  for  the  departure  of  the 
last  nation.  "Tim"  Clifford  managed  the  first,  and  contrary  to  all  laws  of  commissions,  it 
actually  did  fulfill  its  purpose;  the  other  one  seemed  to  grow  overnight  from  its  original 
membership  of  five  to  a  final  total  of  a  dozen.  Perhaps  decorating  the  hall  is  more  work 
than  we  thought.  Ask  Leo,  Jean,  "Brooksie,"  Segal,  or  Power.  Although  the  nation  as 
a  whole  did  not  yet  realize  it,  a  gradual  change  in  government  was  becoming  noticeable. 
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The  reins  of  government  were  slowly,  but  surely,  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  man, 
"Dippy"  Power,  whose  genial  personality  and  talent  for  leadership  easily  won  him  a  na- 
tional reputation.  The  democratic  ideals  of  the  masses  gave  way  to  the  rising  power  of 
a  dictator,  and  though  the  motions  of  an  election  were  gone  through  in  1932,  the  result 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  "in  the  bag."  After  the  election  of  Power  for  his  third  term, 
the  nation  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  precious  democracy  had  faded,  that  it 
was  merely  a  name,  and  that  they  were  confronted  with  the  feat  of  coping  with  a  dictator — 
and  they  liked  it!  When  Power,  with  the  clemency  characteristic  of  dictators  (yes,  there  is  a 
king  in  Italy),  generously  gave  his  consent  to  the  appointment  of  executive  boards,  we  and 
they  understood,  of  course,  that  their  duties  were  merely  nominal.  This  board  consisted 
of  Gonda  Chevalier,  Vice-President,  for  a  second  term,  Sibyl  Gould,  Secretary  of  State, 
likewise  a  re-elected  candidate,  and  William  Leonard,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  finan- 
cial genius,  who  became  prominent  through  his  money  lending.  Perhaps  the  presence 
of  Leonard  was  felt  more  keenly  because  of  his  dog-like  devotion  to  his  duty  of  collecting 
money  from  the  tax-payers.  The  final  administration  was  extremely  popular  and  regard- 
less of  the  general  economic  situation  (I  couldn't  get  away  without  mentioning  it)  went 
over  with  a  bang!  In  spite  of  the  violent,  vehement,  and  vituperative  accusations  of 
Nathan  Shapiro,  the  evidence  of  graft  and  corruption  were  very  slight,  and  as  a  rule  were 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  awaken  general  condemnation.  The  finances  of  the  nation  were 
in  a  rather  deplorable  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term,  and  there  was  some  anxiety 
about  balancing  the  budget.  In  the  midst  of  these  unsettled  times,  a  meeting  of  the  nation 
was  held,  during  which  the  people  listened  dutifully  to  statistics  and  recently  compiled 
figures  of  economic  experts,  which  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  the  nation 
was  in  no  condition  to  publish  a  year  book,  as  it  would  require  an  increase  in  taxes.  How- 
ever, with  the  perversity  characteristic  of  youth  and  inexperience,  the  people  voted  unani- 
mously for  the  publication.  Were  we  surprised  when  something  over  $500.00  for  adver- 
tisements was  painlessly  extracted  from  the  Worcester  merchants  by  Muriel  Manning  and 
Gertrude  Budish.''  Legislative  assemblies  occurred  frequently,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
administration  the  nation  was  deeply  occupied  with  marching — oh,  such  marching — no 
wonder  we  are  all  humming  the  March  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers  in  our  sleep! 

The  people  of  the  nation  were  suited  to  many  occupations,  due  to  the  diversity  of  their 
training  and  the  variety  of  their  associations.  They  showed  their  adaptability  by  imme- 
diately becoming  initiated  into  the  favorite  activities.  A  list  of  the  more  important  in- 
cluded chatting,  chiseling,  chewing,  cheating,  cheering,  ad  finitum,  but  an  extensive 
economic  survey  of  the  nation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  chief  industry  was  farming.  The 
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people,  with  the  true  spirit  of  husbandmen,  cultivated  the  soil  of  the  brain  far  into  the 
night,  in  fact  the  midnight  oil  was  in  great  demand,  in  a  more  or  less  vain  endeavor  for 
Food  for  Thought.  They  sowed  countless  seeds  of  study  hours;  hoed  infinite  rows  of  alge- 
bra problems,  English  themes,  history  maps,  and  language  translations.  They  passed 
through  droughts,  when  ideas  and  inspirations  were  few  and  far  between.  (Was  "Libby" 
Gofl  full  of  ideas  for  that  last  theme.'  You  ask  her.)  They  suffered  from  plagues,  when 
marks  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  so  many  gallant  attempts  to  save  the  crop  failed.  These 
plagues  were  as  regular  as  the  first  of  the  month  and  as  unavoidable  as  taxes.  Finally  the 
people  reaped  a  harvest  of  Knowledge.    At  least  they  say  so,  and  we  have  their  word. 

Social  life,  by  actual  statistics,  occupied  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  time  and  energies  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation.  The  social  instincts  changed  from  a 
desire  for  individual  amusement,  which  was  popular  in  the  first  years,  to  a  herd  instinct. 
The  people  began  to  join  the  established  clubs,  which  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  eyes 
of  the  Argus.  Agassiz  with  Laskoff  as  'Trexy,"  had  a  successful  year,  "viewing  many  in- 
teresting sights,  such  as  sausage  making."  "Pythag"  devoted  its  time  to  mathematical 
mazes.  Aletheia  decided  what  the  masterpieces  of  modern  literature  were,  and,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  critics  are  still  arguing  about  the  relative  worth  of  I.  M.  Ariter  and  I.  Ritu. 
The  Stamp  Club  got  all  stuck  up.  President  Sullivan,  sooch  a  fellow,  led  Green  Room 
through  its  paces.  The  athletes  of  the  nation  were  instrumental  in  bringing  a  champion- 
ship in  every  sport  to  the  land  of  1931.  As  representatives,  they  had  George  Brooks,  a 
speedy  track  star;  Bill  Lajousky,  a  heavy  line-man  and  shot-put  point-winner;  "Pete"  Kar- 
povvich,  a  fancy  basket  shooter;  Francis  Fitzsimmons,  dependable  on  the  diamond;  "Dave" 
Porter,  long-legged  racket  wielder;  and  "Stan"  Schorr,  a  diminutive  cheer  leader.  "Hort" 
Crosby  and  Sibyl  Gould  won  laurels  for  the  nation  in  both  hockey  and  basketball;  and 
Gertrude  Budish  and  Barbara  Gilmore,  in  tennis.  The  Class  Games  on  Field  Day  was  the 
social  event  of  the  athletic  year  and  brought  out  gayly  colored  frocks  and  paper-trimmed 
cars  in  great  c]uantities.  The  three  dances  given  by  the  nation  must  be  included  in  the 
social  events,  and  perhaps  from  the  checking-room  angle  they  were.  "Fritz"  Prentice  was 
voted  national  social  hound,  but  he  was  by  no  means  a  lone  hound,  he  had  a  pack  of 
company. 

This  nation,  let  it  be  known,  was  essentially  a  cultural  one  and  went  in  for  the  arts. 
Their  fort  was  literature,  and  that  much-to-be-prized  privilege,  freedom  of  the  press,  was 
given  them  when  willing  "Mac"  took  over  the  berth  left  vacant  by  "Chet"  Eaton.  Of 
course,  like  many  another  enterprising  sheet,  the  Argus  went  "tabloid."  Did  I  mention 
that  Laskoff  and  Segal  were  on  the  editorial  board?    In  spite  of  this,  "Dick"  Leary  and 
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"Pop"  Lane  did  much  through  their  monthly  contributions  to  try  to  add  a  high-brow 
flavor  to  the  paper.  One  amusing  thing  was  the  decUne  ol  the  Forum.  The  voice  ol  the 
people  grew  hoarse  and  finally  died  a  natural  death.  The  fact  that  the  people  did  not  even 
mind  the  loss  of  their  voice  showed  how  completely  they  were  under  the  spell  of  their 
dictator.  In  speaking  of  the  literary  works  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  well  to  remark 
about  the  tests  and  themes.  Some  were  certainly  works  of  art.  Theresa  Kowalcyzk  should 
frame  her  English  7  and  8  papers  in  platinum.  And  history  tests,  did  you  ever  see  the 
volumes  Fred  Plimpton  wrote?  But  those  words — then  too,  some  of  the  geometry  papers 
were  really  "elegant  pieces  of  work."  It  is  no  use  denying  the  literary  tendencies  of  the 
nation,  they  showed  astounding  possibilities.  As  artists,  they  had  few  ec|uals,  and  some  of 
the  desks  in  Rooms  4  through  9,  to  say  nothing  of  others  carved  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  nation,  bore  mute  testimony  to  the  embryo  Phidias  among  them.  Thanks  to  "Dave" 
Hardy,  Leo  Laskoff,  and  "Red"  Shean  there  will  be  many  cases  of  lost  temper  among 
posterity.  And  while  hurriedly  writing  a  theme,  someone's  pencil  will  tear  through  the 
paper  at  the  place  where  "Bud"  Smith  spent  a  twenty-week  course  laboriously  digging  his 
name.  The  cartooning  of  the  walls,  however,  was  lost  when  some  plebian,  unversed  in 
the  recognition  of  true  art,  washed  and  painted  the  entire  interior  of  the  building,  destroy- 
ing any  number  of  invaluable  first  works  of  future  artists.  "Tim"  Clifford  and  Charles 
Kiljancyzk,  exponents  of  the  art  of  self-expression  through  the  medium  of  song,  gave 
some  performance  in  "The  Maid  and  the  Middy,"  that  merely  differed  from  Lawrence 
Tibbetts'  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  It  was  their  first  public  appearance  as  song-birds,  and 
they  were  probably  as  nervous  as  the  rest  of  the  cast  which  included  "Pluto"  Leonard, 
Doris  Bradley,  Tom  Stoskus  and  John  Delaney.  Henry  Mieczkowski  played  the  part  of 
a  senior-worshipping  freshman — I  wonder  how  he  feels  about  them  now? — and  "Dot"  Kash- 
man  was  a  "Snow  Child."  The  following  year,  they  presented  the  "Count  and  the  Co- 
ed." Their  dramatic  as  well  as  vocal  performances  were  beyond  expectations  and  it  was 
pronounced  an  operatic  success.  The  annual  Pop  Concerts  inaugurated  in  the  second  year 
of  the  nation  became  one  of  the  anticipated  social  events  of  the  year.  The  ability  of  the 
musical  organizations  was  not  left  to  the  imagination;  it  was  proudly  displayed  by  the 
nation  at  all  times.  The  spoken  word  also  had  its  devotees.  The  nation  first  gave  a 
representative  to  the  legitimate  stage  when  Leo  Laskoff  went  gray  over-night  and  became 
Dr.  Sontagg  in  "The  Tailor-Made  Man."  A  year  later,  when  they  had  reached  a  point 
of  dramatic  excellence,  the  nation  sponsored  the  annual  "Senior  Play."  They  solved  the 
riddle  "Why  Smith  Left  Home."  Marjorie  Brown  and  "Andy"  Brosnihan  played  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  while  "Davy"  Power  adopted  a  moustache  and  French  accent,  as  "Zee 
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General,"  long  enough  to  persuade  Gonda,  the  cute  little  maid,  to  help  him  forget  his  over- 
bearing wife,  Katherine  Lever. 

As  well  as  intellectual  minds,  this  nation,  like  all  great  nations,  had  its  quota  of  distin- 
guished people,  but  because  that  list  would  be  so  lengthy,  it  must  be  left  until  some  future 
date  when  a  second  volume  may  be  added  to  this  manuscript.  Since  that  second  volume 
has  not  yet  been  written,  we  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  history,  and  to  the  nation  upon 
which  it  was  based,  and  since  you  see  how  necessary  this  history  is  to  the  proper  and 
thorough  training  of  a  student  in  United  States  History,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  school  committee  to  sanction  its  immediate  adoption.  The 
nation  is  dissolved  and  each  member  is  about  to  become  an  integral  part  of  a  much  greater 
nation.  But  the  people  have  ceased  to  be  only  so  far  as  this  history  is  concerned,  they  are 
still  very  much  alive,  alive  with  hopes  and  dreams  and  ambitions  of  which  you  will  hear 
shortly. 
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Class  Prophecy 


'E,  the  class  of  1932,  are  now  gathered  together 
in  the  sumptuously  appointed  auditorium  of 
the  new  Classical  High  School,  two  years  after  its 
erection  in  1950.  (The  prophecy  is  already  becoming 
a  fairy  tale.)  The  occasion  is  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  class's  graduation.  The  reunion  commit- 
tee has  decided  this  year  to  inform  the  class  of  the 
activities  of  each  alumnus  by  purchasing  from  the 
various  news  reel  companies  shots  taken  during  the 
past  year  of  groups  of  the  class  on  different  occa- 
sions. Since  your  imagination  by  now  is  undoubtedly 
stretched  quite  a  bit,  it  will  be  most  convenient  and 
necessary  for  all  concerned  if  you  will  stretch  it  a  bit 
more  (about  this  much— that's  it — hold  it  now — .) 
And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  gazing  upon 
the  silver  screen,  upon  which  news  shots  from  all 

corners  of  the  globe  will  shordy  be  projected.  Ready?  Here  we  go!  Wait — I  have  to  adjust 
my  own  imagination  first — all  right — let's  go! 


Milton  Meltzer 
Prophet 


POLITICAL  MEN  S  BANQUET 

Of  paramount  interest  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  political  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  scene  we  see  a  political  banquet  in  St.  Louis. 
The  hall  is  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  cigar  smoke  and  blue  with  the  vituperations  of 
the  expressive  politicians.  Seated  at  the  table  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  many  Demo- 
cratic possibilities  for  President,  Mr.  David  Power,  we  see  many  notables  nervously  finger- 
ing the  tableware,  awaiting  their  chance  to  orate  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment, which  is  still  a  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform.  William  Maher,  big  oil  magnate, 
and  chairman  of  the  party  committee,  is  whispering  to  Louis  Shack,  high-pressure  sales- 
man of  pink  pajamas.  It  looks  like  a  connivance  to  us.  Mr.  Power  is  about  to  open  up 
the  pot  of  oyster  stew,  cooked  by  that  famous  chef,  "Tommy"  Bowen,  of  the  Ritzdorf, 
Astoria.  Look!  Suddenly  out  pops  from  the  depths  of  the  huge  stew,  a  human  figure! 
Ye  gods,  it  is  Mandal  Segal,  popping  up  as  usual  when  most  unwanted.  What  is  he 
saying.'^ — "I,  Mr.  Segal,  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  accuse  the  Democratic 
party  of  putting  noodles  in  the  soup,  instead  of  what  was  asked  for,  cheese  blintzes!" 
— Segal's  terrible  accusation  is  greeted  with  a  roar  of  disapproval,  from  the  midst  of  which 
we  easily  distinguish  the  famed  raucous  razzberry  of  those  two  Davis  Cup  stars,  Dave 
Porter  and  Charlie  Prentice. 
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WOMEN'S  POLITICAL  CONVENTION 

And  now  let  us  have  a  glimpse  at  a  few  scenes  of  the  political  convention  held  in 
Detroit  this  year  by  the  enterprising  women  of  these  United  States,  who  have  deserted 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  because  the  prohibition  plank  is  so  worn  that 
they  demand  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  for  it. 

"^'ou  are  gazing  at  a  beautifully  appointed  salon — decorated  by  many  silken  gowned 
ladies  lounging  about  in  various  attitudes  of  the  usual  feminine  indolence,  some  of  them 
powdering  their  noses,  some  gazing  intently  into  mirrors,  and  others  arranging  and  rear- 
ranging their  hair.  A  few  are  actually  listening  to  the  party  boss,  Janith  Finlayson,  who 
is  diligently  trying  to  spend  her  husband  s  well-earned  money  by  financing  the  Feminist 
Party.  You  hear  Janith  discussing  the  qualifications  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  party 
nominations: — "You  know,  girls.  Miss  Cupit  made  a  hole-in-one  two  years  ago.  She  is 
esjiecially  well  fitted  for  the  Presidency.  But  then  Miss  (Tilmore  caught  thirteen  trout  up 
in  Maine  last  year.  She  could  do  t|uite  as  well  as  Dot.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  girls,  what  a 
problem!  I  really  cawn't  decide  on  one  of  them!"  At  this  statement  of  indecision,  the 
prominent  delegation  leaders,  Theresa  Kowalczyk,  irom  the  State  of  Ineptitude,  Ledwina 
Healy,  from  the  State  of  Indolence,  Mary  Fleming,  from  the  State  of  Irresponsibility,  and 
Helen  McCarthy,  from  the  State  of  Continual  Agitation,  rise  and  promenade  about  the 
room  in  order  to  concentrate  better  on  the  tremendous  problem  facing  them.  The  cam- 
paign managers  of  Dot  and  Babs,  Eleanor  Murphy  and  Martha  Reardon,  confer  excitedly 
in  a  corner  as  to  what  shall  be  done,  and  finally  you  see  and  hear  them  suggest  to  the 
party  boss  that  the  girls  play  a  few  hands  of  poker  or  pinochle,  the  winner  to  be  the  party 
nominee.  Miss  Finlayson  agrees  to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  and  at  her  decision,  the 
political  reporters,  Frances  Reynolds,  Florence  Saulnier,  Helen  Cate,  and  Margaret  Ridler 
dash  madly  for  a  telephone  to  relay  the  momentous  decision  to  the  impatiently  waiting 
universe. 


"PRIZE  FIGHT 

Here  we  are,  gazing  at  the  vast  throng  seated  in  Soldier's  Field,  Chicago,  on  the  night 
of  the  bout  for  the  world's  heavyweight  championship.  Listen  to  the  announcer  (Don't 
forget,  these  are  talkies.)  Marvin  Miron.  "In  this  cornah,  we  have  the  champeen — Dyna- 
mite Jim  Lane,  sometimes  called  "Pop" — and  ovah  heah,  in  this  cornah,  the  youthful 
contender,  Jimmy  Sullivan,  the  Cherry  Valley  Express!"  The  boys  acknowledge  the 
crowd's  roar,  and  then  get  a  last  word  of  advice  from  their  managers,  Joe  Feingold  and 
Abe  Solomon,  who,  'tis  rumored,  are  brothers.    The  big  sports  promoter.  Bill  Leonard 
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—  d) 

(who  had  a  well  known  faculty  for  promoting  even  in  his  high  school  days)  anxiously 
looks  over  the  crowd,  desirous  for  a  big  gate.  By  the  way,  Bill  Lajousky  can  be  seen  way 
off  in  the  distance  there,  garbed  in  his  resplendent  uniform  as  door-keeper.  The  bell 
rings,  and  the  fighters  come  out  snarling  from  their  corners.  For  a  few  rounds  this 
snarling  goes  on  beautifully,  but  soon  the  lads  begin  to  waltz  around  the  ring,  playing 
tag.  The  referee,  Joe  Halpin,  who,  by  the  way,  is  slated  to  bear  our  colors  as  a  marathon 
runner  in  the  Olympics,  chases  them  around,  begging  them  to  mix  it  up.  Now  the  ring 
is  being  showered  with  pop  bottles,  and  both  fighters  (?)  are  knocked  unconscious  by  the 
flying  missiles.  The  fight  is  declared  a  victory  in  favor  of  liilly  Leonard,  who  will  cash 
in  no  matter  what  happens,  as  usual. 

CIRCUS  PARADE 

Knowing  that  some  of  our  classmates  of  high  school  days  are  employed  in  the  circus 
that  comes  to  Worcester  each  year,  the  reunion  committee  purchased  from  one  of  the 
newsreel  companies  some  shots  of  that  stupendous  organization's  march  along  Main 
Street.   Let's  project  a  few  on  the  screen  now. 

This  is  the  gigantic  spectacle  known  throughout  the  globe  as  Fimple  and  Snizek  and 
Bungling  Brothers  Circus.  Astride  the  circus'  one  mangy  camel  staggering  along  in  the 
van  is  the  turbaned  George  Shamagochian,  advertised  as  the  Terrible  Turk,  Ivan  Skida- 
vitzky,  Skivar.  Do  you  see  that  elephant  second  in  the  line — the  one  suffering  from 
nervous  shakedown  and  warts?  Well,  on  top  of  him  is  our  own  Ruth  Snow,  billed  as 
Fanny  Fatima,  the  Fatal  Fascinator.  There's  Jack  Sacks,  dressed  as  a  clown,  frolicking 
about  with  a  half-starved  poodle.  And,  ot  course,  the  trapeze  artists,  Frances  Soloway 
and  Ruth  Wheeler.  The  parade,  as  you  can  see,  is  now  passing  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
You  can  see  people  leaning  out  of  the  windows  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  superb  splendors 
offered  by  Fimple  and  Snizek  and  Bungling  Brothers.  On  the  balconade  stands  Mayor 
Mirak  Mirakian,  surrounded  by  his  league  of  nations — Eleanor  Lacouture,  Aura  Niemi, 
Mary  Gallagher,  Helene  Galkowski,  and  Doris  Ziskin.  Opposite  him,  in  the  window  of 
the  bank,  you  see  Walt  Rapinchuk,  president  of  the  institution — for  the  insane,  and  his 
charges,  Sarah  Warner,  Melba  Spaulding,  Agnes  Yuknavich,  and  Rebecca  Saleson  who 
are  nurses.  That  man  in  the  white  suit  is  Bob  Sherwood,  street  cleaner  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  His  Honor,  the  Mayor. — We  have  a  change  of  scene  here.  Now  you  see  the 
circus  parading  on  Irving  Street  in  front  of  the  new  Classical  High.  Up  there  at  the 
windows  are  the  students  and  teachers.  Do  you  recognize  the  teachers?  There  is  Rhoda 
Webster,  who  because  she  was  a  failure  as  a  dentist,  teaches  thumb-twiddling.  George 
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Brooks  is  at  the  next  window.  "Brooksie"  teaches  crocheting  under  his  new  system. 
Aha,  look  there!  None  other  than  Mr.  John  Breen,  known  in  his  high  school  days  as  the 
"perennial  pupil."  Would  you  believe  it — Breen  has  the  soft  job  of  training  students  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Dummy  Room  Presidency.  At  the  second  story  window,  you  see 
Hazel  Mara,  who  is  a  gym  instructor  for  the  boys,  selected  because  of  her  unusual  skill  at 
ping  pong.  Beside  Hazel  stands  Jimmy  Thomas,  girls'  physical  instructor,  who  secured 
his  job  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  parchesi  player.  Below  this  window,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  Henry  Mieczkowski,  who  conducts  a  spelling  class  remarkably  well,  due  to  the 
proficiency  he  acquired  in  spelling  his  own  last  name.  The  parade  is  now  passing  down 
Pleasant  Street,  and  at  Harrington  Corner  you  can  see  "Bee"  Lozoraitis,  Helen  Crahan, 
Elsie  Gilligan,  and  Rita  Flagg,  too  busy  chewing  the  rag  to  take  even  a  glance  at  the 
gorgeous  aggregation  of  circus  stars.  From  here  the  parade  wends  its  way  down  Front 
Street.  Notice  the  names  of  the  merchants  over  their  stores  as  you  see  the  parade  go  by. 
There's  "Bob  "  Anderson's  shop.  He  sells  pickles  and  ice  cream.  A  few  places  down 
you  see  Margaret  Ferguson's  place  of  business.  "Miggy"  deals  in  stools  for  pigeons.  Next 
is  the  store  of  "Tom"  Stoskus,  who  sells  reels,  fishing  reels,  Virginia  reels,  and  ce-reels. 
Ruth  Kinniery  manages  the  Warner  Theatre,  featuring  Micky  Mouse  pictures  exclusively. 
That  banana  stand  belongs  to  "Eddie  "  Kalinowski.  Eva  White  owns  the  Pill  Supply 
Store,  next  door.  And  now  the  parade  has  reached  Union  Station,  where  we  see  among 
the  cab  drivers,  "Vinny"  Grublevskas,  Isaac  Margolis,  Louis  Rosenberg,  and  Henry 
Kolakowski. 

DEDICATION  PROGRAM 

Undoubtedly  you  remember  the  dedication  of  the  Corner  around  which  PROSPERITY 
Is  Just  Around  Which.  This  has  been  an  annual  event  since  that  first  dread  year,  1929. 
(Almost  all  the  corners  in  town  have  been  used  up.)  Since  many  prominent  men  and 
women  were  present  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one  who  had  discovered  the  corner,  the  camera- 
men took  a  few  shots  of  the  scene.  Here  they  are.  You  are  looking  at  the  corner  of  Hard 
Street  and  Time  Avenue,  commonly  known  as  Poverty  Square.  Seated  on  the  curbing 
is  a  long  line  of  cutaways  and  silk  hats,  which  are  being  worn  by  such  notables  as  George 
Bridgham,  Will  Zook,  Arthur  Sheir,  "Al"  Stein,  and  "Ken"  Ovendon.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  admiring  throng  you  can  see  Paul  MacArdle,  ready  to  unveil  the  corner. 
Paul  was  selected  for  the  job,  I  suppose,  because  of  his  reputation  for  unveiling  the  mys- 
teries of  the  difficult  problems  encountered  in  his  "Trig"  class.  And  now  the  corner  is 
unveiled.    The  crowds  are  awaiting  the  words  of  the  dedicatory  speaker,  Jean  MacGregor. 
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she  steps  forward,  and  starts  to  speak.  Horrors!  She  is  delivering  an  address  on  how 
to  bring  up  children!  She  must  have  mistaken  the  occasion.  There  is  no  stopping  her, 
however,  and  the  audience  suffers  for  the  duration  of  her  long  talk.  There  you  see 
"Bob"  Arick  leaping  upon  the  speaker's  platform  to  deliver  an  impassioned  address  upon 
the  basic  causes  of  the  DEPRESSION.  Arick  usually  prefers  to  speak  at  the  laying  of 
cornerstones,  but  times  are  so  bad  he  seizes  any  occasion  to  speak  now. 

THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY 

This  year,  as  usual,  the  historical  Kentucky  Derby  took  place  down  in  the  Blue-Grass 
country.  The  committee  has  procured  some  shots  of  the  horse  race  for  us.  Here  they  are 
on  the  screen.  Coming  out  of  the  paddock  you  see  the  horses  entered  in  the  race.  There's 
the  favorite,  Pickle  Pete,  with  Louis  Fontaine  as  jockey.  Alice  Fleming,  figure  in  society, 
is  the  owner  of  Pickle  Pete.  Another  horse  conceded  a  good  chance  is  Stewed  Steve, 
with  Tony  Kiselauskas  up.  Wendell  Davis  is  the  owner.  The  horses  are  now  lined  up 
at  the  barrier,  ready  to  go.  Cliff  Degrenier,  the  starter,  shoots  the  gun,  and  the  crowd 
roars,  "They're  off!"  The  race  is  thrilling,  but  the  result  is  totally  unexpected.  Here  you 
see  a  closeup  of  the  winner,  LeMoyne  Burleigh  (no — LeMoyne's  not  the  winner)  Le- 
Moyne's  horse.  Lushed  Lizzie.  Mr.  Burleigh  will  collect  a  large  sum  as  the  prize,  and  a 
large  sum  on  wagers. 

HARBOR  ACCIDENT 

You  will  remember  that  a  few  months  ago,  two  ocean  liners  collided  in  the  fog  in  New 
York  harbor.  We  have  some  shots  of  that  casualty  here  now.  On  the  screen  you  see  the 
vague  outlines  of  the  two  liners  through  the  fog.  Douglas  Kirschner  captained  one  ship 
and  Charlie  Campbell,  the  other.  The  accident  has  caused  serious  trouble  for  aboard  the 
ships  are  many  people  who  are  delayed  to  the  damage  of  their  businesses.  There  you  see 
a  few  lined  up  at  the  rails.  Mark  Capuano  was  bound  for  South  America  to  engineer  a 
banana  deal.  Lester  Edwards,  ambassador  to  the  French  Republic,  was  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  delay,  because  by  the  time  he  arrived,  the  French  ministry  had  changed 
three  times,  and  he  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  new  officials.  Miss  Christine  Hakanson, 
bound  for  Europe  on  one  of  her  semi-annual  trips,  lost  two  trunks  filled  with  sweaters  of 
every  description.  During  the  ensuing  excitement,  Cecile  Freeman,  trombonist  superieure, 
was  late  for  the  opening  of  her  concert  tour  in  Europe.  Her  manager.  Dot  Kashman,  is 
suing  the  steamship  company  through  her  lawyer,  Phil  Abelson.  At  the  right,  is  Norman 
Coyle,  matinee  idol  of  the  American  theatregoers.    He  was  going  abroad  for  a  tour  of  the 
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London  and  Paris  music  halls.  Under  the  steamer  rug,  lying  on  the  deck,  you  can 
barely  discern  the  prominent  proboscis  of  Herzl  Rome.  The  internationally  famous  artist 
is  about  to  leave  for  Paris  to  attend  an  exhibition  of  wall-paper  designs.  The  accident  did 
irreparable  damage  to  Mr.  Rome's  cultured  voice.  He  now  lisps!  There  are  no  others  to 
be  seen  in  this  shot,  unless  you  count  Jack  Delaney  as  someone — his  legs  may  be  seen  just 
disappearing  into  the  ocean's  depths.  He  had  been  clinging  to  the  rail  with  a  sea-sick  look 
when  the  boats  crashed. 

MASQUERADE  BALL 

No  newsreel  presentation  of  the  year's  high-lights  of  society,  politics,  sports,  etc.,  would 
be  complete  without  some  shots  of  the  magnificent  masquerade  ball  given  by  the 
S.P.C.P. — Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Class  Prophecies.  The  affair  this  year  was  held 
at  the  roof  of  the  Harding  Street  slaughter  house.  You  are  now  gazing  down  upon  the 
dance  floor  from  the  balcony  above.  It  is  the  moment  when  everyone  must  unmask. 
Let's  see  if  we  can  recognize  any  of  them.  Look  over  there — at  the  group  before  the 
orchestra's  stand.  That's  Guy  Nanartonis  in  the  baby  clothes,  the  one  with  the  pink  socks, 
rompers,  frilly  bonnet,  and  milk  bottle.  The  person  wrapped  up  in  those  white  lengths 
of  cloth  is  Rita  Mullan,  disguised  as  a  mummy.  Near  her  is  Thelma  Cotzin,  costumed 
as  the  wife  of  a  Chinese  mandarin.  A  few  feet  away  stands  Charles  Kiljanczk,  disguised 
as  Pagliacci.  Charlie  is  talking  to  "Dave"  Grodberg,  who  is  dressed  as  an  onion  skin. 
To  the  right  you  see  Danny  Bernstein,  masquerading  as  circus  sawdust.  And  there  is 
Mary  Candlin,  dressed  as  a  negative  quantity,  a  minus  sign.  Look  at  Chris  Colecchi!  He 
has  put  whipped  cream  on  his  head  in  order  to  resemble  a  nut  sundae.  There  is  "Bob" 
Silver.  Robert  has  a  piece  of  cheese  in  his  hand — he  went  to  the  dance  as  two  pieces  of 
cheese.  Will  you  look  at  "Bud  "  Smith!  Datus  is  disguised  as  the  fourth  dimension.  He 
is  dancing  with  "Dot"  Churchill,  who  is  costumed  as  one  of  her  own  loved  grapefruits. 
Seated  on  that  bench  in  the  corner  are  Gonda  Chevalier.  Gertrude  Budish,  Esther  Briggs, 
and  Mary  Joyce,  all  costumed  alike  as  decimal  points.  Dancing  past  are  Helen  Zickell  as 
a  carbohydrate,  and  Dicky  Rome,  as  a  Bolshevik. 

FOOTBALL  GAME 

Of  course  no  collection  of  a  year's  newsreels  would  be  complete  without  some  views  of 
the  annual  football  classic  between  Clark  University  and  Worcester  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege.  The  scene  is  the  famous  Sugar  Bowl,  seating  110,000.  (110,000  what?)    Gazing  on 
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the  screen  we  see  the  Clark  captain,  Bill  Harros,  who  is  still  at  college  (?),  due  to  the 
great  demand  for  his  athletic  prowess,  and  the  Teachers'  College  captain,  "Connie"  With- 
standley.  Bill  appears  nervous  under  the  fierce  gaze  of  the  belligerent  Miss  Withstandley, 
but  he  does  not  flee.  The  refere;,  Israel  K.atz,  tosses  up  the  coin.  ( Yes,  there  will  be 
some  money  around  in  1952.)  It  favors  Clark  and  Bill  chooses  to  defend  the  eastern  goal. 
Hear  the  cheers  of  the  multitudes  as  the  two  teams  trot  to  their  positions!  Sybil  Gould 
and  Hortense  Crosby  dash  down  the  held  at  the  kick-off,  being  fleet  ends,  and  savagely 
tackle  the  man  who  receives  the  ball,  Dave  Hardy.  Hardy  is  a  bit  shaken  up.  Clark 
makes  but  little  progress  for  the  next  few  downs,  and  Teachers'  College  takes  the  ball. 
Katherine  Lever,  the  keen  quarterback,  gives  the  ball  to  Wanda  Pikiel,  fullback,  who 
ploughs  through  the  hole  at  left  guard  opened  up  by  that  towering  terror,  Jeanne  Methot, 
who  occasionally  stops  cartooning  to  play  football  for  recreation.  It  looks  like  an  easy 
victory  for  Teachers'  College,  and  the  game  progresses  up  to  the  first  half,  with  Teachers' 
College  ahead,  13  to  7.  Between  the  halves,  the  cameraman  has  turned  his  camera  on 
the  stands,  and  here  you  see  some  shots  of  the  spectators.  High  up  there  in  the  upper  tier 
of  seats,  we  see  "Randy"  Creswell,  sports  announcer,  busy  broadcasting  the  highlights  of 
the  day's  history-making  game.  A  few  rows  farther  down  and  to  the  left,  are  seated  the 
prosperous  merchants,  the  firm  of  Shapiro,  Shapiro,  and  Shapiro,  you  remember — Beatrice, 
Leon,  and  Nathan.''  They  are  dealers  in  grapenuts,  walnuts,  cocoanuts,  and  nuts.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stadium,  seated  near  the  fourth  exit,  are  Victor  Kosmo  and  Boleslaus 
Kisiel,  wrapped  up  in  enormous  racoon  coats.  These  men  are  "in  the  know"  and  have 
a  large  bet  placed  on  Teachers'  College  to  win.  They  have  just  returned  from  a  successful 
season  at  Agua  Caliente.  That  fellow  looking  at  a  score  card  so  intently  is  "Tim"  Clifford. 
You  all  remember  Timothy,  surely.  Mr.  Clifford  is  the  producer  of  those  big  musical 
revues  seen  on  Broadway  from  time  to  time.  His  latest  show  is  called  "Clifford's  Calami- 
ties." Starring  in  it  are  Annette  Dubuc  and  Anne  Chandley.  And  now  we  have  the 
climax  of  the  game,  a  long  pass  through  the  air  by  Dick  Leary  that  nestles  securely  in  the 
arms  of  Pete  Karpowich,  who  evades  three  would-be-tacklers  to  make  a  touchdown  for 
Clark.  Dick  then  makes  the  extra  point,  and  Clark  wins,  14  to  13.  Kosmo  and  Kisiel 
are  out  a  tidy  sum. 

WAR  FRONT  SCENES 

Rumors  of  a  carnage  of  v\'ar  in  far  off  Slobotka  have  reached  the  borders  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. These  reports  were  substantiated  by  some  newsreels  taken  in  that  tropical  region. 
Since  many  of  our  former  classmates  are  involved,  we  now  project  a  few  scenes  of  the 
battles  upon  the  screen. 
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This  is  a  scene  in  the  tent  of  General  Arthur  Moossa,  the  "Little  Caesar"  of  the  faction 
known  as  the  Paskudniaks.  Grouped  about  General  Moossa  are  his  advisers,  among 
them  "Eddie"  Solomon,  Colonel  of  the  Scallions,  "Billy"  Weeks,  Lieutenant  of  the  Third 
Regiment  of  the  Rialto  Movie-Ushers,  Sheldon  Childs,  Captain  of  the  Rocking-Horse 
Marines.  The  aides-de-camp  are  Norman  Castonguay  and  Ray  Lutkawicz.  It  looks  as 
though  the  mighty  chieftains  are  in  fierce  conclave;  they  whisper  and  shriek,  and  glare  at 
each  other  magnificently. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  we  have  a  shot  of  the — well, 
will  you  look  for  yourself!  It  is  the  perfumed,  luxurious  boudoir  of  the  leader  of  the 
rebel  contingent,  the  Schlemiels!  Lying  back  on  a  finely  embroidered  divan  is  the  chief- 
tain herself,  Phyllis  Bieberbach.  Seated  on  cushions  near  her  are  her  aides,  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  Cicely  Brunt,  General  Marjorie  Brown,  Colonel  Marie  Bliven,  Lieutenant  Florence 
Goodman,  and  Second  Looey  "Libby"  Goff.  The  attendants  serving  tea  and  matzos  are 
Betsy  Dubin,  Anna  White,  Marion  Lougee,  and  Leona  Lavin.  The  Amazonian  girls  are 
sweetly  debating  the  relative  beauties  of  Lawrence  Healy  and  Ray  Wolochowicz,  the 
latest  in  matinee  idols.    Hurry  to  the  grim  business  of  war,  girls'   Tempus  is  fugiting! 

Next  we  give  you  the  terrifying  and  impressive  scene  of  the  two  vast  armies,  the  Pas- 
kudniaks and  Schlemiels,  meeting  in  bloody  combat  on  the  desolate  plains  of  the  war-torn 
country  of  Slobotka. 

STATESMEN'S  CONFERENCE 

But  what  have  we  here?  Our  operator  must  be  a  bit  confused!  This  is  not  a  scene  of 
gory  strife!  It  looks  suspiciously  like  a  round  table  conference  of  statesmen.  And  listen! 
A  grave,  spinach-whiskered  statesman,  Joe  Bielan,  is  solemnly  declaring  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Paskudniaks  and  the  Schlemiels  is  to 
be  decided  in  the  usual  manner, — by  a  basketball  game  between  the  statesmen  of  the 
Militarist  division,  and  those  of  the  Pacifist  section.  A  whistle  suddenly  blows,  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  two  teams  go  into  huddles.  The  opposing  captains,  Joe  Comtois  and 
Sam  Waxier,  signify  that  their  teams  are  ready,  and  the  two  centers,  Walt  Dremluk  and 
Sumner  Cotton  jump  for  the  ball.  Jos  Savage  of  the  Militarists  receives  the  tap  and 
passes  to  Bernie  Romanoff,  who  dribbles  the  ball  down  the  floor  toward  the  Pacifists'  basket. 
He  trips  suddenly  over  his  swallowtail,  and  drops  the  ball,  which  is  picked  up  by  Edgar 
Sampson,  an  opponent,  who  immediately  passes  across  the  floor  to  Evrom  Mintz,  the 
fleet-footed  Pacifist,  who  evades  a  Militarist  by  pivoting,  and  then  dribbles  the  ball  a  few 
steps  farther.    Suddenly  the  ball  passes  swiftly  through  the  air  into  the  waiting,  out- 
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stretched  hands  of  Leo  Margosian,  who  calmly  passes  under  the  basket  and  flips  the  ball 
in  for  a  Pacifist  goal.  Again  the  ball  is  put  into  play,  but  despite  the  feverish  efforts  of 
two  substitutes,  Elmer  Strong  and  Norman  Svenson,  the  Militarists  gain  no  headway,  and 
the  brief  game  ends  with  the  Pacifists  as  victors.  Joe  Bielan  then  announces  that  because 
of  the  Pacifist  triumph,  no  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Paskudniaks  and  the  Schlemiels. 
Thus  the  matter  is  dropped  and  Slobotka  is  saved! 

HOLLYWOOD  VIEWS 

The  cameraman  has  taken  some  excellent  shots  of  Hollywood  during  the  year,  and  you 
will  see  some  of  them.  Here  is  a  view  of  a  fine  Moroccan  Castle,  overlooking  the  valley. 
Walking  through  the  grounds  we  see  the  successor  to  John  Barrymore,  a  former  Classical 
man,  Foster  McCafferty.  Time  out  while  the  girls  sigh  longingly — Foster's  popularity, 
however,  is  being  challenged  by  a  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  moviedom,  Stanley  Schorr, 
who  strongly  reminds  us  of  that  once  famous  star,  Clark  Gable.    Can  it  be  Stanley's  ears? 

Here  we  have  another  scene,  located  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
movie  stars  and  fandom  have  gatherd  to  witness  the  radio  broadcast  of  an  hour  dance 
program  over  a  national  chain.  The  orchestra,  the  Montreal  Mexicans,  is  under  the  baton 
of  that  famous  saxophone  player  and  crooner,  Ralph  Segal.  Seated  at  the  piano  we  espy 
Henry  Abusamra,  renowned  for  his  flying  fingers.  Playing  first  trumpet  is  George  Gilli- 
gan,  and  banging  away  at  the  drums  is  Sammy  Shulman.  The  program  is  being  spon- 
sored by  a  nationally  advertised  cigarette  firm,  the  Burwick  Butts  Company.  Between 
dance  numbers  we  see  Sammy  Levine  broadcasting  the  latest  choice  bits  of  gossip.  Sammy 
fits  right  into  that  job.  He's  doing  extremely  well.  Over  in  the  corner  we  see  Miss  Ruth 
Leahy,  the  society  woman,  attempting  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise  in  what  seems  to  us  a 
monologue  with  the  well-known  Parisienne  modiste,  Mme.  Muriel  Manning.  Jimmy 
Durkin,  known  on  the  screen  as  the  "Man  With  a  Thousand  Faces,"  is  flitting  about  the 
dance  floor  gracefully  with  his  769th  face.  Seated  at  a  table  up  front  is  "Franny"  White, 
Harpo  Marx  reincarnated. 

STOCK  MARKET  CRASH 
We  have  some  excellent  shots  of  the  stock  exchange  in  New  York,  taken  last  October 
on  the  day  of  the  crash  that  almost  rivalled  the  one  of  1929  for  disaster.    On  the  screen 
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you  see  the  members  of  the  exchange  rushing  about,  panic-stricken.  Only  one  figure  is 
cahn,  that  of  John  Brand,  the  master  financier.  From  lending  dimes  during  lunch  period 
at  Classical  to  lending  millions  on  Wall  Street — that's  the  height  to  which  John  has  risen. 
He  is  undisturbed  because  he  now  has  nothing  to  lose.  No  one  has  repaid  his  loans,  and 
so  he's  broke.  (He  should  have  known  better,  no  one  paid  him  at  Classical  either.)  Irv- 
ing Hahn  and  Dave  CJould  have  lost  half  their  immense  fortunes  as  directors  of  Associated 
Asparagus,  Inc.,  Ltd.  Floyd  Huntley  is  about  the  only  one  who  made  money  during  that 
period,  as  a  purveyor  of  red  ink  in  wholesale  quantities.  Look  at  Arthur  Lalos  over  there. 
He  is  picking  up  the  ticker  tape  for  use  in  his  business  as  a  dealer  in  confetti. 

BOSTON  ALUMNI  DINNER 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Classical  alumni  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  I'oston 
held  a  reunion.  The  cameraman  was  present  to  take  a  few  shots  for  this  present  occasion. 
Here  we  have  the  scenes.  The  man  standing  up  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  Fred  Plimpton, 
professional  after-dinner  speaker,  and  toast-master  for  the  occasion.  I  am  sorry,  but  the 
news  sound  apparatus  was  not  built  to  withstand  the  impressive  weight  and  longevity  of 
Mr.  Plimpton's  words.  So  while  he  is  talking  we'll  look  about  the  table  to  see  who  is 
present.  On  Fred's  left,  you  sec  Saul  Raphael.  Mr.  Raphael  has  continued  in  the  line  of 
work  he  excelled  in  at  Classical,  and  has  created  a  name  for  himself  as,  er-cr — Well,  you 
know  what  I  mean — Hats  off  to  Mr.  Raphael!  He's  still  getting  away  with  it!  A  bit  far- 
ther down  is  seated  Paul  Suliotis.  Paul  has  achieved  distinction  as  the  best  in  the  journal- 
istic field  of  writers  who  conduct  those  "Weary  Hearts  and  Saddened  Souls"  columns. 
Mr.  Suliotis'  is  called  "Tell  it  to  Polly."  Over  there  you  see  Dick  Keenan  quiedy  survey- 
ing the  assemblage.  Dick  is  an  economics  expert  for  the  government.  He  foresees 
DEPRESSIONS  four  days  before  anyone  else.  "Bee"  Cohen  may  be  seen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  She  has  just  published  a  book  of  her  poetry.  Beside  "Bee"  is  Doris 
Bradley.  Dot  is  married  now — sorry,  but  I  can't  disclose  the  name  of  the  hen-pecked 
husband.    Mr.  Plimpton  has  just  finished  his  speech — only  thirty-five  minutes  this  time. 

FUNERAL  CORTEGE 
Why — why  how  did  this  get  in  here?    Look  at  the  screen  now!    A  long,  heavy,  black 
car,  looking  suspiciously  like  a  funeral  van.    And  see  that  long  line  of  boys  and  girls 
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walking  briskly  along  behind  it!  Isn't  it  queer,  they  are  dressed  in  clothing  of  the  style 
of  twenty  years  ago,  way  back  in  1932.  The  girls'  dresses  look  like  those  worn  on  Class 
Day.  How  peculiar  that  they  are  all  chattering  and  laughing  gayly,  as  if  they  really 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  some  unfortunate's  funeral!  But  what  have  we  walking  slowly 
and  solemnly  behind  them? — A  smaller  group  of  older  people,  weeping  copious  tears 
and  heaving  prodigious  sighs.  T/iey  mourn  for  the  beloved  ( ?)  dead  one.  The  cortege  is 
drawing  nearer.  Here  we  have  a  closeup  of  the  corpse  as  seen  through  the  hearse  window. 
Heavens!    It  is  the  mutilated  and  battered  body  of  the  Class  Prophet — Milton  Meltzer! 

Addendum 

David  Power  (in  a  stage  whisper):  "Say,  you  forgot  Laskobb!" 

Milton  Meltzer:  "Laskobb — }    I  should  say  not!    He  was  .  .  .  my  camera  man!" 
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Let  The  Mobot  Mebel 

UR  modern  scientific  development  is  at  last  re- 
alizing one  of  the  ambitions  of  all  ages;  it  is 
now  producing  men  and  women  who  are  peculiarly 
mechanical.  These  new  types  are  seen  extensively  and 
may  be  readily  recognized  because  of  their  striking 
similarity  to  one  another.  Should  you  come  upon 
them,  you  would  immediately  notice  that  everything 
about  them,  every  motion  that  they  make  seems  to 
be  directed  by  an  operator  at  a  distant  switchboard. 
On  a  certain  day  the  male  mechanisms  will  be  en- 
cased in  black  sweaters  and  corduroy  trousers,  while 
on  another  the  supervisor  will  demand  white  flan- 
nels and  navy  blue  coats.  You  will  find  the  members  Herzl  Rome 
of  the  feminine  contingent  sheltered  by  a  scanty  mass 
of  bobbed  hair  until  the  control  switch  decrees  that 

all  female  hair  shall  be  grown  to  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  curled  over  the  ears,  and  uni- 
formly bound  in  back  as  though  it  were  on  a  windlass  roller. 

These  robots,  you  will  observe,  are  able  to  hear,  see,  and  speak.  Should  you  watch  one 
of  them  pick  up  a  newspaper,  we  should  perceive  that  certain  levers  are  accurately  reg- 
ulated to  turn  to  a  comic  section,  then  to  a  sport  page,  and  finally,  perhaps,  to  a  page  of 
intriguing  film  gossip.  This  done,  an  automatic  arrangement  directs  a  hand  to  a  well- 
worn  switch  which  causes  the  radio  to  bring  forth  melodious  strains  of  music.  But 
the  ears  of  the  mechanical  man  have  been  so  sensitively  adjusted  that  with  a  certain  dis- 
gust the  dial  is  immediately  turned  over.  When  the  desired  tune  has  been  obtained,  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  wheels  and  levers  produces  a  certain  rocking  motion  in  the 
figure  accompanied  by  a  well-timed  snapping  of  the  fingers. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  groups  of  these  robots  will  be  seen  conversing  among  them- 
selves.   A  skillful  recording  device  has  absorbed  a  goodly  part  of  the  matter  found  in 
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newspapers  and  heard  at  moving  pictures  and  over  the  radio,  so  that  the  automatic  appH- 
cation  of  the  needle  to  the  record  produces  the  sound  of  conversation.  Particular  facial 
expressions  will  be  noticed  to  accompany  certain  words  and  certain  c^uestions  will  react 
on  the  sensitive  diaphragms  to  produce  stock  answers.  The  reply  is  ready  before  the 
query  has  been  completed;  for  after  all  the  talk  is  but  a  repetition  of  news  events  inter- 
mingled with  opinions  concerning  the  weather. 

Such  is  the  being  that  science  has  succeeded  in  producing.  However,  scientists  have 
not  taken  various  isolated  elements  and  molded  them  into  the  forms  of  human  beings; 
on  the  contrary  they  have  taken  human  beings  and  transformed  them  into  mechanical  men, 
robots!  We  are  ourselves  becoming  submerged  in  an  ocean  of  mass  mentality,  so  that 
we  can  scarcely  recognize  ourselves. 

The  achievements  of  this  mechanical  age,  all  kinds  of  advertising,  movies,  newspapers, 
radios,  telephones,  and  easy  means  of  communication  are  all  working  desperately  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  degree  of  uniformity  in  us.  The  evils  of  such  a  tendency  are 
horrifying!  Do  you  not  realize  how  gravely  this  situation  affects  us.''  It  tends  to  deprive 
us  of  youth,  of  the  very  beauty  of  existence! 

However,  such  a  treasure  is  not  lost  without  a  fierce  struggle.  Even  the  robot  at  times 
feels  a  certain  antipathy  toward  the  mechanical  uniformity  which  characterizes  his  class. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  a  cloud  float  by  and,  as  he  looks  at  it,  he  feels  a  certain  exultation.  Per- 
haps, he  has  broken  into  the  mechanical  conservation  of  his  comrades  with  a  word  which 
came  from  his  heart.  Immediately,  a  sense  of  profound  delight  comes  over  him  as  he 
discovers  that  he  has  felt  and  said  something  of  his  own.  For  once,  he  has  been  himself!  No 
longer  a  unit  in  a  gigantic  machine  but  a  unified  structure  of  body  and  soul.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  joy  and  a  stronger  disgust  at  his  companions  who  are  still  ensnarled  in 
the  meshes  of  conventionality!  As  this  repugnance  is  intensified,  our  robot  rebels  with 
increasing  vigor  against  those  engineers  who  created  him  and  who  rule  him.  Before  long 
there  evolves  from  that  unfeeling  contraption  of  levers,  cogs,  and  pinions,  an  individual! 
No  longer  does  he  work  because  he  is  worked,  but  he  rather  enjoys  a  life  of  his  own,  ever 
discovering  for  himself  new  beauty  and  interests  in  the  world. 

Why  cannot  we  also  shake  off,  the  shackles  of  mass  development  r    We  need  not  be 
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eccentric,  but  why  must  we  all  dress  exactly  alike?  Our  life  would  be  far  more  varied 
and  interesting  if  we  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  great  manufacturers  who  find  it 
more  expedient  to  force  black  dresses  on  the  public  than  green,  or  felt  hats  instead  of 
derbies.  Why  can't  we  show  a  little  individuality  in  our  reading  also?  The  value  of  the 
newspaper  is  lost  if  we  cannot  think  a  little  further  than  what  we  read,  and  preserve  our 
own  ideas  beyond  the  influence  of  columnists.  May  it  also  be  understood  that  a  good  book 
is  not  always  the  one  which  the  whole  fraternity  or  sorority  is  quoting.  If  the  radio  must 
constantly  be  on  wh^le  we  eat,  drink,  and  play,  it  is  essential  that  we  find  some  safeguard 
for  our  ears  and  minds  in  order  that  the  voice  which  comes  from  wires  and  tubes  shall 
not  provide  us  with  our  only  food  for  conversation.  Such  an  enrichment  may  be  gained 
through  an  active  curiosity  and  a  keen  observation  of  nature.  It  would  lift  us  forever  out 
of  spiritual  depression. 

To  be  in  style  means  to  be  a  robot;  to  throw  away  life  and  be  a  machine!  It  is  when  we 
do  not  know  who  we  are  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  mob  or 
ruled  by  dictators.  If  we  wish  to  survive  as  individuals,  we  must  counteract  these  disinte- 
grating influences.    We  must  learn  to  know  ourselves.! 
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THE  restrictions  placed  by  Great  Britain  upon  the 
economic  development  of  the  American  colonies 
led  almost  inevitably  to  the  Revolution  and  the  sever- 
ance of  the  political  ties  between  the  two  countries. 
Political  independence,  .however,  was  not  followed  im- 
mediately either  by  commercial  or  economic  indepen- 
dence. Another  war  was  necessary  before  the  first 
was  secured;  while  the  second  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  attained  until  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

A  complete  shifting  of  economic  interests  began 
almost  with  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
and  the  growing  demand  for  protection  to  manufac- 
tures quickly  gave  way  before  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce that  occurred.  In  1793  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  spreading  until  it  finally  in- 
volved all  the  nations  of  Europe.  American  merchants,  who  possessed  the  only  considerable 
neutral  merchant  fleet,  soon  became  the  principal  carriers  of  the  trade  between  the  warring 
nations  and  their  colonies.  During  this  period,  the  increased  trade  gave  the  ship-building 
industry  a  renewed  stimulus.  While  the  great  commercial  nations  were  fighting  one  another 
for  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world,  America  ran  away  with  the  bone  over  which  they  were 
quarreling. 

The  majority  of  our  population,  however,  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  Southern 
agricultural  methods  at  this  time  were  a  wasteful  kind  of  extensive  farming.  The  ground 
was  cultivated  in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  but  few  agricultural  implements  were  used  and 
those  only  of  the  rudest  type.  Fertilizers  were  but  rarely  utilized,  while  rotation  of  crops 
was  unknown;  the  land  was  used  until  exhausted  and  then  deserted  for  a  fresh  piece.  In 
the  North,  the  growing  season  was  shorter  and  a  greater  amount  of  effort  was  necessary 
to  clear  land  for  cultivation.  Men  were  farmers  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  but  as  their 
crops  yielded  no  great  profit,  other  industries  received  attention.  The  removal  of  restraints 
upon  foreign  trade,  together  with  the  increased  demand  for  our  products  during  the 
continental  wars  abroad,  however,  greatly  stimulated  the  interest  in  agriculture.  Societies 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  were  formed,  thereby  awakening  inquiry  and  intellectual 
activities. 

During  the  Revolution  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  had  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  war  and  by  the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce.    Upon  the  re- 
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turn  of  peace,  these  infant  industries  quickly  languished,  as  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  flood  of  cheap  manufacturers  which  Great  Britain  poured  into  the  country.  With  the 
establishment  of  a  more  centralized  government,  an  efTort  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed infant  manufacturers  of  the  time  to  secure  some  protection  from  foreign  commerce. 
The  so-called  factories,  howe\'er,  were  small  and  short-lived.  It  was  cheaper  to  buy  im- 
ported goods  than  to  manufacture  them  at  home. 

Except  in  the  South  where  slaves  performed  the  greater  part  of  the  labor,  most  of  the 
agriculturists  in  the  country  were  independent  farmers.  The  wage-earners  were  chiefly 
artisans  and  were  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  North.  While  poverty  was  rare,  the 
standard  of  living  was  low,  and  the  laborer  secured  little  beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
in  exchange  for  his  wage.  The  workers  of  this  period  had  little  intellectual  stimulus;  their 
interests  were  local  and  there  was,  almost  no  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Labor  organ- 
izations were  few  and  were  confined  to  the  skilled  workers;  the  unskilled  laborers  remained 
Inarticulate  and  unorganized.  Consequently,  labor  was  unable  to  exert  any  influence  upon 
legislation  during  this  period.  The  economic  environment  of  a  new  country  led,  more- 
o\er,  to  extreme  emphasis  upon  industrial  individualism. 

The  economic  development  of  the  country  after  the  Revolut  on  followed  in  the  main 
the  same  course  which  had  characterized  it  before  the  War.  During  this  period  the  carry- 
ing-trade was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
agricultural  staples  also  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  agriculture.  As  during  the  Colonial 
period,  so  also  during  the  thirty  years  following  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  new  states  and  later  of  the  Union  was  largely  dependent  upon  that  of 
England  and  of  Europe.  The  face  of  the  American  people  was  still  turned  to  the  Atlantic 
and  their  gaze  was  directed  across  it. 
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Th©  Educatlomal  Opportueities  In 


SINCE  Fate  has  decreed  that  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  George  Washington's  birth  year 
should  coincide  with  the  ending  of  our  secondary  edu- 
cation, it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  consider  today  the 
educational  resources  of  the  nation's  infancy. 

Washington  himself,  had,  from  our  point  of  view, 
a  singular  training.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  convict  master.  When  we 
recall,  however,  that  even  the  most  highly  educated 
men  of  the  Colonial  period  might  be  imprisoned  for 
a  trifling  debt,  we  are  reassured  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  training  of  the  youthful  Washington.    The  latter, 

as  far  as  we  know,  was  a  normal,  intelligent  boy.  The 
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most  concrete  bits  or  evidence,  his  letters  and  his  diary 

show  a  delightful  orthographic  freedom  that  we  as  stu- 
dents are  not  permitted. 

Education,  early  in  our  history,  was  an  object  of  general  concern.  New  England  education 
was  fostered  by  the  government  and  in  the  earliest  period,  administered  by  the  officials  of  the 
church.  Every  community  embracing  fifty  families  was  required  to  have  a  primary  school; 
those  having  one  hundred,  a  Latin  grammar  school.  Massachusetts,  from  the  very  beginning, 
led  all  the  colonies  in  educational  matters.  If  we  go  farther  South,  we  find  the  churches  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  established  even  a  stronger  parochial  control.  Each 
sect,  fed  by  the  desire  of  its  followers  to  lead  youth  in  the  steps  of  that  faith,  had  it; 
school;  for  instance,  in  New  York  the  Dutch  Reform  school;  in  Pennsylvania,  Friends, 
Lutherans,  Mennonites,  Moravian  and  Presbyterian.  Traveling  onward  to  Virginia  and 
the  other  Southern  Colonies,  laissez-faire  was  the  established  sentiment  regarding  educa- 
tion. In  general,  being  a  wealthier  class  of  people,  the  plantation  owners  had  tutors  for 
their  children  or  sent  them  "home."  In  this  section  vehement  objections  were  raised 
against  the  free  schools.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  free  school  was  free  only 
that  it  was  open  to  anyone  provided  he  could  pay  the  stipulated  fee. 

With  education  so  important,  one  wonders  of  what  an  education  consisted.  Can  you 
imagine  as  your  course  of  study  a  mere  smattering  of  the  three  "R's,"  a  little  geography,  a 
slight  bit  of  political  history,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  patriotic  eflusions  as  the 
reading  lesson?  The  Bible,  which  had  originally  been  the  text-book,  slowly  gave  way  to 
the  Catechism,  primers,  and  finally  to  the  use  of  the  New  England  Primer  almost  entirely. 
Such  would  be  your  education  if  you  attended  a  dame  school  and  a  Latin  grammar  school, 
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or  if  you  received  your  training  under  a  tutor.  A  group  of  children  meeting  in  one  of 
the  homes  and  taught  by  one  of  the  mothers  or  a  maiden  aunt  was  known  as  a  dame 
school.  After  learning  to  stand  alone,  keep  the  place  when  reading,  and  pronounce  words 
of  two  syllables,  the  student  passed  to  the  tutelage  of  a  minister  or  to  a  Latin  grammar 
school.  For  those  who  wanted  and  could  af?ord  more,  preparation  for  teaching  and  the 
ministry  could  be  had  at  Harvard,  Rutgers,  Princeton  and  William  and  Mary  colleges. 
Law  and  medicine  was  learned  by  studying  in  the  offices  of  those  who  practiced  those 
professions. 

Such  schooling  as  has  been  mentioned  was  for  well-to-do  families  only,  unless  the 
poorer  ones  had  a  wealthy  patron  such  as  Washington,  who  made  education  possible  to 
many  young  men.  Sons  of  poor  people  were  put  out  to  apprenticeship  in  various  trades; 
the  daughters  remained  at  home  to  learn  their  housewifely  duties.  Perhaps  we  may  find 
a  faint  recognition  of  education  as  a  public  duty  in  the  establishment  of  orphan  schools 
to  teach  the  rudiments. 

But  with  the  Revolution  came  a  truly  astounding  change  of  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
education.  A  republic  of  uneducated  citizens  was  unthinkable  and  such  a  government 
could  not  hope  to  survive.  True  enough  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  mention  of  edu- 
cation but  only  because  it  was  one  of  the  governmental  activities  reserved  to  the  states. 
But  the  sentiment  of  the  new  nation  finds  concrete  expression  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  provided  that  the  entire  territory  be  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square,  each 
town  to  be  sub-divided  into  thirty-six  sections  with  section  sixteen  reserved  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  Two  whole  townships  were  set  aside  for  the  support  of  a  State  univer- 
sity. The  example  of  the  territories  was  quickly  followed  by  the  older  states.  And  we 
may  now  state  as  the  fundamental  American  policy  that  same  Ordinance  of  1787,  "Reli- 
gion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
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^^nr^HE  love  of  my  country  will  be  the  ruling  in- 
fluence  of  my  conduct." 

With  these  words  George  Washington  took  over 
the  greatest  task  of  his  career:  the  organizing  and 
building  of  a  national  government.  When  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  office  on  May  1,  1789,  there 
was  in  a  sense  no  government  of  the  United  States; 
there  was  a  president,  a  Congress,  and  a  document, 
the  Constitution.  Today  the  position  of  the  United 
States  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  political  and  his  administrative  genius. 

Early  in  his  administration  Washington  was  called 
upon  to  prove  that  a  federal  government  existed.  The 
hardy  frontiersmen  of  the  Alleghanies  refused  to  pay 
the  excise  tax  on  domestic  spirits,  which  was  enacted 
in  order  to  raise  national  funds.  Boycotts  were  passed; 

officers  were  whipped;  proclamations  were  ignored;  and  the  tax  was  not  paid.  Perhaps 
revolution  was  still  in  the  nation's  blood!  Washington  accepted  the  challenge!  His  call 
upon  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  states  to  put  down  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  settled  deh- 
nitely  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government. 

Not  only  must  the  citizens  of  a  nation  acknowledge  the  existence,  and  in  doing  so  the 
power  of  their  government,  but  other  nations  must  afford  it  similar  recognition, — else 
there  is  no  nation.  The  foreign  entanglements  in  which  Washington  found  himself  were 
greater  than  those  faced  by  any  other  executive. 

For  along  with  the  vexing  situations  in  our  national  affairs,  another  great  stormcloud 
had  gathered  and  rolled  itself  across  the  world's  horizon,  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  States.  France  was  in  the  very  throes  of  revolution!  Despite  his  love  for 
the  country  of  his  friend  and  comrade,  Lafayette,  and  the  gratitude  which  Washington 
always  felt  toward  France  for  her  timely  assistance,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  the  pleas  that  would  involve  the  new  nation  in  any  war. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England  in  1793,  Washington  found 
himself  in  a  dilemma.  On  one  hand  he  had  an  obligation  to  pay  to  friendly  France,  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  was  the  smouldering  hostility  towards  England.  The  French 
government  clamored  for  aid,  and  popular  feeling  in  America  rose  high  in  favor  of  France. 
President  Washington  took  the  safe  and  reasonable  ground  that  the  United  States  was 
the  ally  of  neither  party  in  the  European  war,  and  issued  his  famous  Neutrality  Proclama- 
tion which  set  the  corner-stone  of  the  United  States  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 
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The  next  important  foreign  diplomacy  of  Washington's  presidency  was  the  Jay  Treaty. 
This  agreement  provided  for  the  relinquishment  of  western  posts  by  the  British,  for  the 
arbitration  of  British  debts,  and  for  the  setdement  of  the  disputed  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  This  treaty,  the  first  commercial  one  with  Great  Britain,  was  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  and  aroused  much  criticism  regarding  neutral  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  Again  the  clear  foresight  and  statesmanship  of  the 
great  leader,  George  Washington,  was  apparent,  for  he  appreciated  that  the  trade  and 
good  will  of  England  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and  that  peace  with 
honor  was  at  that  time  the  most  necessary  factor  to  the  newly  born  United  States  of 
America.  Washington  recognized  that  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  continents 
apart.  Our  people,  our  culture  might  for  the  time  be  European — but  our  political  exist- 
ence of  all  time  was  to  be  American! 

No  group  of  men,  no  foreign  power  was  to  be  allowed  to  threaten  our  national  existence. 
Washington,  by  his  refusal  of  a  third  term,  set  a  precedent  that  has  made  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  domestic  tyranny  of  a  dictatorship.  To  the  demands  of  his  friends  he 
stated:  "Influence  is  no  government.  I  had  rather  glide  gently  down  the  stream  of  life, 
leaving  it  to  posterity  to  think  and  say  what  they  please  of  me,  than  by  any  act  of  mine 
to  have  vanity  or  ostentation  imputed  to  me.  The  voice  of  mankind  is  with  me;  my  work 
is  done  and  well  done."  Sentiment  may  be  the  force  of  this  precedent,  but  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  only  once  has  it  been  seriously  threatened! 

In  1796  he  published  his  "Farewell  Address,"  and  no  man  ever  left  a  nobler  political 
testament.  Every  word  is  instinct  with  the  wisest  and  purest  patriotism.  The  inspiration 
of  the  address  that  he  left  to  the  people  he  had  welded  into  a  nation  and  had  protected 
from  domestic,  foreign,  and  individual  attacks  is  "Be  united  and  be  Americans;  do  justice 
to  all  and  never  forget  we  are  Americans.  Beware  of  attacks,  open  or  covert,  upon  the 
Constitution.  Be  independent  politically  of  all  nations!  Let  there  be  no  sectionalism! 
In  one  word,  be  a  nation,  be  Americans,  and  be  true  to  yourselves!"    Let  us  not  forget! 
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Social  Life  After  the  Kevolutioe 


Melba  Spalding 


OCTAL  revolution  follows  naturally  upon  political 
revolution.  The  lines  of  demarcation  of  society 
were  not  drawn  quite  in  the  same  way  alter  the  War 
of  1776  as  before  it.  The  positions  of  first  importance 
were  held  by  the  newly-rich,  those  who  had  made 
their  fortunes  out  of  th:  exigencies  of  the  war.  The 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  suffered  from 
financial  difficulties  but  their  position  of  authority 
absolute  before,  was  now  denied  or,  at  least,  ques- 
tioned. A  few  of  the  "old  families,"  many  of  them 
Tories,  retained  their  position  though  many  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty.  In  a  word,  money  was 
becoming  an  all-important  factor  in  the  new  world, 
and  though  there  had  never  been  economic  or  social 
equality  among  the  people,  a  wide  gulf  was  now 

rapidly  broadening  between  the  moneyed  and  the  working  classes.  The  few  comforts 
of  the  farmer  and  artisan  contrasted  sharply  with  the  luxurious  living  of  the  war  profiteers. 
Early  in  its  course,  the  new  nation  of  the  United  States  showed  that  a  political  democracy 
might  find  itself  endangered  by  plutocracy. 

Curiously  enough,  the  holier-than-thou  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  religious  leaders 
lent  itself  to  the  new  wealth.  The  wealthy  assumed  a  moral  rsponsibility.  Despite  the 
agitation  of  the  working  classes  in  the  trades  and  crafts,  the  delightful  old  custom  of 
laboring  "from  sunrise  to  sunset"  prevailed.  Shorter  working  hours,  their  masters  de- 
clared, would  expose  the  apprentices  to  many  temptations  and  vices  and  lower  the  standard 
of  society.  In  the  zeal  for  saving  souls  from  idleness,  even  young  children  were  sent  to 
work  in  the  factories  for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  excepting  the  Sabbath,  which  "left  little 
time  for  daily  instruction." 

As  for  their  leisure  time — apparently  the  poor  had  little  or  none.  No  doubt  the  alarm- 
ing decline  in  morals  at  this  time,  particularly  the  heavy  drinking,  was  a  direct  result. 
Intemperance  had  been  common  from  colonial  days;  e\en  the  clergy  drank  heavily  at 
religious  meetings.  Laws  were  passed  against  distilling  from  grains,  but  the  reason  given 
was  not  the  possible  harm  from  liquors,  but  the  danger  of  making  grain  too  scarce  for 
food.  Life  offered  somewhat  more  variety  to  the  well-to-do — although  the  number  of  their 
diversions  may  seem  rather  limited  to  our  pleasure-mad  generation.  One  of  the  main 
delights  of  the  wealthy  was  the  formal  ball.  The  minuet,  stately  and  slow  in  movement, 
was  the  popular  mode  of  dancing,  mainly  through  necessity.  It  would  have  been  indeed 
difficult  for  a  lady  to  waltz  with  her  hair  built  up  in  a  pyramid  with  a  turban  or  large 
feather  for  ornament.    The  men  wore  wigs,  in  fact,  they  had  wigs  for  every  occasion 
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from  riding  to  sleeping.  A  sword  was  an  essential  of  full  dress  though  rather  in  the  way 
in  a  crowded  ball-room. 

Before  the  revolution  all  social  functions  centered  in  the  home  chiefly  because  of  the 
wretched  means  of  transportation.  But  after  the  war,  the  first  two-wheeled  carriages 
appeared.  They  were  a  distinctly  aristocratic  vehicle  and  deemed  a  great  luxury.  People 
stood  and  marveled  as  the  wonderful  conveyance  rolled  by.  The  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  carriage  was  the  introduction  of  the  stage  coach.  This  commonly  consisted  of 
four  rows  of  benches,  backless  alTairs  offering  no  relief  or  support  to  one  during  a  long 
journey  over  a  rough  and  rutty  road. 

Almost  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  period  of  which  we  speak — a  short 
interval  of  time  considering  the  progress  which  our  country  has  made.  Yet  even  now  we 
are  living  during  those  years  which  follow  a  great  war.  We  still  have  distinctions  in 
social  rank  founded  on  wealth  rather  than  high  birth.  Moreover,  the  increasing  number 
of  inventions  and  improvements  which  ha\e  been  brought  forward  in  our  age  tend  to 
point  out  that  we  can  never  have  equality  m  our  social  structure.  But  we  ever  strive 
toward  the  betterment  of  all  society  in  general,  and  we  can  not  help  feel  that  we  are  grad- 
ually approximating  this  end.  Proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of  us  would  exchange  his 
present  state,  however  hopeless,  for  that  of  the  orthnary  citizen  of  Washington's  time. 
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HENRY  ABUSAMRA 

Orchestra  2,  3,  4;  Sym- 
phony 2,  3.  4;  Band,  1,  2. 


ROBERT  N.  ARICK 

Bird  Club  3,  4  (President 
4);  C.H.S.D.A.  2,  3,  4;  The 
Club. 


WILLIAM  M.  BARROS 

Science  Club  3,  4;  Hi-Y 
Club  2,  3,  4  (Vice-President. 
3,  President  4);  Pythagor- 
ean Club  4. 


DANIEL  M.  BERNSTEIN 

C.H.S.D.A.  2,  3;  Band  3: 
Orchestra  3;  Baseball  4. 


PHYLLIS  M.  BIEBERBACH 

Aletheia  2,  3,  4  (Secretary 
4);  Pythagorean  Club  3,  4 
(Second  Vice-President  4); 
Science  Club  4. 


JOSEPH  E.  BIELAN 

Boys'  Glee  Club  2,  3,  4 
(Librarian  4);  Science  Club 
4;  Bird  Club  3;  Operetta  3. 


CYRIL  BLACK 

Hi-Y  Club  3;  Pythagorean 
Club  2;  Track  Team  1,  2,  3, 
4. 


MARIE  H.  BLIVEN 
Glee  Club  3,  4. 


THOMAS  J.  BOWEN 

Glee  Club  2,  3,  4;  C.H.S.- 
D.A. 2,  3,  4;  Science  Club  4. 


DORIS  A.  BRADLEY 

Aletheia  3,  4;  Agassiz  Club 
2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  2,  3,  4; 
Green  Room  Club  4;  Pythag- 
orean Club  3;  Kithara  Club 
3;  Operetta  2,  3. 
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JOHN  R.  BRAND 

Green  Room  Club  4;  Pyth- 
agorean Club  3,  4  (President 
4);  Science  Club  4:  Aigiis  4 
(Business  Manager  4):  Hi-Y 
Club  2,  4  (President  4); 
Student  Council  2;  Baseball 
3. 


EDMUND  J.  BREEN 

Bird  Club  2,  3,  4:  Footbal 
2,  3,  4. 


GEORGE  S.  BRIDGHAM 

Science  Club  3,  4;  Pythag- 
orean Club  4;  C.H.S.D.A. 
3,  4. 


ESTHER  E.  BRIGGS 

Bird  Club  3;  Agassiz  Club 
1,  2,  3,  4;  Botany  Club  2,  3, 
4;  Green  Room  Club  3,  4. 


GEORGE  E.  BROOKS 

Student  Council  1,  2,  3,  4 
(President  4);  Science  Club 
3,  4  (Vice-President  4); 
Pythagorean  Club  3,  4  (Vice- 
President  4);  C.H.S.D.A.  2, 
3,  4  (Secretary  2,  3,  Vice- 
President  4);  Track  1,  2,  3, 
4  (Holder  of  "220"  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Record  3,  Cap- 
tain 4 ) :  Harvard  Book  Prize 
3;  Athletic  Council  3  (Presi- 
dent 3);  Argus  3,  4. 
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MARJORIE  BROWN 

Stamp  Club  2,  3;  Glee 
Club  4. 


CICELY  O.  BRUNT 

Agassiz  Club  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Botany  Club  3,  4. 


GERTRUDE  BUDISH 

Green  Room  Club  3,  4; 
Kithara  Club  1,  2,  3:  Glee 
Club  2,  3;  Tennis  1,  2,  3,  4 
(Captain,  Champion  2,  3). 


CHARLES  L.  BURLEIGH, 
Jr. 

Science  Club  4:  Pythagor- 
ean Club  4:  Bird  Club  2,  3, 
4  (President  3);  Rifle  Club 
3,  4  (Vice-President  3). 


ISRAEL  BURWICK 

Student  Council  4;  Sci- 
ence Club  4:  C.H.S.D.A.  2, 
3,  4:  Bird  Club  4. 
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CHARLES  F.  CAMPBELL 


MARY  K.  CANDLIN 

Agassiz  Club  2,  3,  4;  Glee- 
Club  4. 


MARK  CAPUANO 
Science  Club  4. 


NORMAN  F. 
CASTONGUAY 


HELEN  F.  GATE 


ANNE  T.  CHANDLEY 

Science  Club  3;  Girls'  Glee 
Club  1,  2,  3;  Green  Room 
Club  4. 


ELEANOR  CHEEVER 


GONDA  W.  CHEVALIER 

Botany  Club  3,  4  (Secre- 
tary 4);  Green  Room  Club 
4  (Secretary  4);  Student 
Council  3,  4;  Class  Secretary 
3,  4. 


AUSTIN  S.  CHILDS 

Green  Room  Club  3;  Rifle 
Club  2,  3,  (Vice-President 
3);  Bird  Club  3;  Hockey 
Team  2,  3,  4  (Captain  3); 
Football  4. 


DOROTHY  CHURCHILL 

Glee  Club  2,  3,  4;  Basket- 
ball 4. 
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TIMOTHY  F.  CLIFFORD 

Band  2,  3,  4  (Treasurer 
4);  Orchestra  3,  4  (Treas- 
urer 4);  Glee  Club  2,  3,  4 
(President  4);  Student  Coun- 
cil 3;  Pythagorean  Club  3. 


BEATRICE  COHEN 

Botany  Club  2,  3;  Kithara 
Club  2,  3;  Glee  Club  2,  3,  4; 
Argus  2,  3,  4.  (Literary  Ed- 
itor 4);  Green  Room  Club  4; 
Aletheia  3,  4;  Program  Com- 
mittee (Chairman  4);  Con- 
solidated Chorus  2,  3;  Clas- 
sic Myths  (Editorial  Board, 
Cartoons). 


JOSEPH  G.  COMTOIS,  Jr. 

Science  Club  3,  4;  Glee 
Club  2. 


SUMNER  N.  COTTON 

Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Band 
1,  2,  3,  4;  Orchestra  B  1,  2; 
Orchestra  A  3,  4. 


THELMA  COTZIN 

Green  Room  Club  4;  Pyth- 
agorean Club  3,  4;  Senior 
Play  3. 


NORMAN  V.  COYLE 

C.H.S.D.A.  I,  2,  3;  Pyth- 
agorean Club  3,  4  (Treas- 
urer 4);  Science  Club  1,  2, 
3,  4. 


GEORGE  R.  CRESWELL 

Hi-Y  Club  1,  2;  Science 
Club  3,  4  (President  4); 
Football  3,  4. 


HORTENSE  L.  CROSBY 

Basketball  1,  2,  3,  4  (Cap- 
tain 3,  Manager  4);  Hockey 

1,  2,  3,  4  (Manager  3,  Cap- 
tain 4);  Girls'  Glee  Club,  1, 

2,  3,  4;  Green  Room  Club  2, 

3,  4. 


DOROTHY  V.  CUPIT 

Aletheia  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club 
1,  2,  3,  4  (Librarian  3,  4); 
Green  Room  Club  3,  4;  Sci- 
ence Club  4  (Secretary  4); 
Student  Council  2,  3;  Bas- 
ketball 2;  Hockey  3;  Horace 
Mann;  Classic  Myths  (Ed- 
itor-in-Chief); Class  Histor- 
ian. 


WENDELL  W.  DAVIS 

Student  Council  1;  Argus 
4;  Botany  Club  (President 
4);  Science  Club  4;  Classic 
Myths  (Editorial  Board). 
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CLIFFORD  H.  Di  GRRNIER 


JOHN  V.  DELANEY 

Boys'  Glee  Club  2,  3,  4 
(Secretary-Treasurer  2,  3); 
Operetta  2,  3;  Stamp  Club 
1,  2;  Bird  Club  2. 


WALTER  DREMLUK 

Botany  Club  (Vice  Presi- 
dent 3,  Treasurer  4);  Bird 
Club  3,  4. 


BETSY  C.  DUBIN 


ANNETTE  A.  DUBUC 

Agassiz  Club  3,  4;  Glee 
Club  1,  2,  3;  Pythagorean 
Club  3;  Bird  Club  3,  4; 
Hockey  1,2;  Basketball  1,2. 
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JAMES  S.  DURKIN 

Pythagorean  (-lub  2;  C.H. 
S.D.A.  4;  Basketball  4. 


LESTER  B.  EDWARDS 

Ice  Hockey  3,  4;  Rifle 
Club  3,  4. 


EDWARD  B.  EISNOR 


STEPHEN  ELIAS 

C.H.S.D.A.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Ki- 
thara  Club  2,  3;  Pythagorean 
Club  4. 


JOSEPH  H.  FEINGOLD 
C.H.S.D.A.  4. 
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MARCARET  N. 
FERGUSON 

Basketball  2,  3,  4;  Green 
Room  Club  2,  3,  -1;  Pythag- 
orean Club  4. 


JANITH  C.  I'lNLAYSON 

Argiis  3,  4;  Alctheia  4; 
Glee  Club  2,  3,  4;  Bird  Club 
3;  Kithara  Club  2,  3. 


MARIE  R.  FLAGG 

Pythagorean  Club  3,  4; 
Aletheia  3,  4;  Kithara  Club 
2,  3;  Student  Council  2,  3. 


ALICE  M.  FLEMINC; 

Glee  Club  1,  2,  3.  4;  Con- 
solidated (-horus  2,  3,  4;  Ag- 
assiz  Club  1,  2,  3,  4  (Presi- 
dent 3);  Botany  Club  2,  3,  4 
(President  4);  Aletheia  3,  4; 
Student  Council  2. 


LOUIS  A.  FONTAINE 

C.H.S.D.A.  1,  2,  3;  Bot- 
any 4;  Glee  Club  2,  3;  In- 
door and  Outdoor  Track  1 , 
2,  3,  4;  ,hgiis  1,  2,  3,  4  (As- 
sociate Editor  3). 


CECILE  FREEMAN 

Pythagorean  Club  4;  Cilcc 
Club  I,  2;  Band  2,  3,  4;  Ki- 
thara Club,  1,  2,  3. 


FIELENE  T.  GALKOWSKI 

Agassiz  Club  4;  Basket- 
ball 3. 


MARY  E.  GALLAGHER 

Girl  Reserves  1 :  Botany 
Club  3,  4;  Science  Club  4; 
Pythagorean  Club  3,  4. 


ELSIE  A.  GILLIGAN 


GEORGE  A  GILLIGAN 
Orchestra  2,  3;  Band  2. 
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BARBARA  GILMORE 

Aletheia  2,  3,  4  (Secretary 
3,  President  4);  Argus  2,  3, 
4  (Associate  Editor  4); 
Basketball  1;  Tennis  3,  4; 
Student  Council  1 ;  Classic 
Myths;  Class  Vice-President 
2. 


VINCENT  P. 
GRUBLEVSKAS 

Aletheia  3,  4;  Pythagorean 
Club  4;  Bird  Club  4;  Kith- 
ara  Club  2,  3;  Green  Room 
Club  4. 


FLORENCE  GOODMAN 

Kithara  Club  2,  3;  Bird 
Club  3;  Pythagorean  Club  3, 
4. 


DAVID  P.  GOULD 


SYBIL  GOULD 

Hockey  2,  3,  4  (Captain 
4);  Basketball  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Green  Room  Club  4;  Girls' 
Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4  (Presi- 
dent 4);  Student  Council  4 
(Secretary  4);  Class  Secre- 
tary 3,  4. 


DAVID  A.  GRODBERC; 

C.H.S.D.A.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Green  Room  Club  4;  Band  4 
Jigns  5,  4;  Kithara  Club  3 
The  Club  4. 


VINCENT  P. 
GRUBLEVSKAS 

Science  Club  3,  4;  C.H.S. 
D.A.  3. 


C.  E.  HAKANSON 

Kithara  Club  1,  2;  Agassiz 
Club  2;  Student  Council  I; 
Basketball  1. 


JOSEPH  D.  HALPIN 

Cross-Country  2,  3,  4 
(Captain  4);  Outdoor  Track 
2,  3,  4;  Indoor  Track  3,  4. 


DAVID  A.  HARDY 

Track  3,  4;  Football  2,  3, 
4;  Baseball  2,  3,  4  (Captain 
4)1  Basketball  3,  4;  Pythag- 
orean Club  3;  Student  Coun- 
cil 1 ;  Botany  Club  4. 
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LAWRENCE  HEALY 

Argus  4;  Green  Room 
Club  2,  3,  4;  Senior  Play  i, 
4  (Stage  Manager  3,  4); 
C.H.S.U.A.  2,  3,  4;  Glcc 
Club  4;  Bergen  Declamation 
Contest  3  (Second  Prize  3); 
The  Club  4. 


LEDWINA  M.  HEALY 

Agassiz  Club  2,  3,  4;  Sci- 
ence Club  4. 


MARY  A.  JOYCE 
Botany  Club  2,  3,  4. 


EDWARD  KALINOWSRI 
Orcheitra  1,  2,  3. 


PETER  P.  KARPAWICH 

Football  2,  3,  4.  Babket- 
ball  2,  3,  4. 


DOROTHY  A.  KASHMAN 

(jreen  Room  Club  2,  3,  4; 
Py  thagorean  Club  4;  Kithara 
Club  1.  2,  3;  Girls'  Glee  Club 
1,  2,  3,  4. 


ISRAEL  KATZ 


RICHARD  W.  KEENAN 

Science  Club  3,  4;  Pyth- 
agorean Club  3;  C.H.S.D.A. 
1. 


CHARLES  J.  KILJANCZYK 

Glcc  Club  1,  2,  3,  4; 
(Manager  3,  4);  Orchestra  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Consolidated  Or- 
chestra 3,  4;  Acappcla  Cho- 
rus 3,  4;  Science  Club  4; 
Cross  Country  1 ,  4. 


RUTH  G.  KINNIERY 

Aletheia  3,  4;  Kithara 
Club  1,  2,  3;  Agassiz  Club 
3,  4;  Girls'  Glee  Club  3,  4; 
Green  Room  Club  4;  Basket- 
ball I,  3,  4. 
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Science  Club  3,  4. 


BOLESLAUS  J.  KISIEL 


HENRY  J.  KOLAKOWSKI 


THERESA  KOWALCZYK 

Aletheia  4;  Girls'  Glee 
Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Pythagorean 
Club  3,  4;  Science  Club  4; 
Consolidated  Glee  Club  2. 


ELEANOR  J.  LACOUTURE 

Agassiz  Club  I,  2,  3,  4; 
Botany  Club  2,  3,  4;  Science 
Club  4;  Girl  Reserves  2,  3, 
4  (Secretary  3,  President  4). 


ARTHUR  11.  LALOS 

Sci -nee  Ckil)  3,  4;  C.H.S.- 
D.A.  I,  2,  3,  4. 


JAMES  A.  LANE 

C.H.S.D.A.  1,2,  3;  Hi-Y 
Club  1,  2,  3  (Secretary- 
Treasurer  i)  \  Stamp  Club  1, 
2;  Green  Room  Club  4;  Pyth- 
agorean Club  3,  4. 


LEO  L.  LASKOFF 

C.H.S,D.A.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Ber- 
gen Prize,  Declamation  Fin- 
als 3,  4:  Agassiz  Club  2,  3, 
4  (President  2);  Kithara 
Club  1,  2,  3  (Treasurer  2); 
Glee  Club  2,  3;  Bird  Club  1, 

2,  3;  Argus  4:  Science  Club 

3,  4;  Pythagorean  Club  3; 
Green  Room  Club  2,  3,  4; 
Senior  Play  2,  3;  Track  1,  2; 
Football  3,  4. 


LEON  A  M.  LAVIN 

Botany  Club  4;  Stamp 
Club  2;  Bird  Club  4;  Science 
Club  4. 


RUTH  A.  LEAHY 

Aletheia  3,  4;  Green  Room 
Club  3,  4. 
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WILLIAM  J.  LEONARD,  Jr. 

Science  Club  3;  Green 
Room  Club  3,  4;  Glee  Club 
1,  2,  3,  4  (Librarian  3); 
Track  1,2;  Student  Council 
3;  Senior  Play  4;  Class  Treas- 
urer 4. 


KATHERINE  LEVER 

Senior  Play  4;  Green  Room 
Club  4. 


SAMUEL  n.  LEVINE 
Botany  Club  3,  4. 


MARION  I).  LOUGEE 

Botany  Club  3,  4  (Secre- 
tary 4). 


BEATRICE  LOZORAITIS 


PAUL  F.  McARDLE 

Glee  Club  3;  Indoor  Track 
3,  4;  Cross  Country  4. 


JEAN  MacGREGOR 

Argiis  2.  3,  4  (Editor-in- 
Chief  3,  4);  Aletheia  2,  3, 
4;  Hockey  I,  2,  3,  4;  Basket- 
ball 1,  2,  3;  Stamp  Club  1, 
2,  3  (Vice-President  2, 
Treasurer  3);  Green  Room 
Club  3,  4;  Senior  Play  3; 
Student  Council  I,  2  (Mem- 
bcr-at-large  2);  Classic 
Myths  (Editorial  Board). 


WILLIAM  J.  MAHER 

.Iigiis  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2 
3;  Green  Room  Club  4 
C.H.S.D.A.  4;  Science  Club 
3,  4;  Class  Treasurer  3 
Cross  Country  1 ;  Basketball 
3;  Football  4;  Baseball  3,  4 
Hi-Y  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


MURIEL  T.  MANNING 

Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Bot- 
any Club  2,  3,  4;  Basketball 
2,  3,  4;  Agassiz  Club  4. 


HAZEL  E.  MARA 

Green  Room  Club  4;  Pyth- 
agorean Club  3,  4;  Girl  Re- 
serves I. 


Fijty-two 


ISAAC  MARGOLIS 
C.H.S.D.A.  2,  3,  4. 


FOSTER  McCAFFERTY 

Football  2,  3,  4:  Baseball 
1,  2,  3,  4;  Hockey  3,  4;  Ag- 
assiz  Club  1 ;  Student  Coun- 
cil 2. 


HELEN  T.  McCarthy 


EDWARD  P.  MELESKI 

Track  I;  Baseball  2,  3,  4; 
Basketball  4;  Football  3,  4. 


MILTON  M.  MELTZER 

Pythagorean  Club  4;  C.H.- 
S.D.A. 4  (Secretary  4);  Ar- 
gus 2,  3,  4;  Class  Prophet; 
Student  Council  4;  Debating 
Team  4;  Classic  Myths  (Ed- 
itorial Board);  The  Club. 


JEANNE  I).  METHO  r 

Argiis  4;  Green  Room 
Club  2,  3,  4;  Alethcia  4; 
Student  Council  2,  3,  4;  Ag- 
asMZ  C^lub  4;  Classic  Mytii^ 
(Cartoons  ) . 


HARRY  C.  MIECZKOWSKI 

Glee  Club  I,  2,  3,  4  (Sec- 
retary 4);  Science  Club  4. 


EVROM  MINTZ 


MARVIN  C.  MIRON 

Football  2,  3,  4;  Track  4 
(Manager  4). 


ARTHUR  P.  MOOSA 

C.H.S.D.A.    1,   2.   3,  4. 

Green  Room  Club  4:  Hi-Y 
Club  4:  Baseball  3,  4. 


Fifty-thiec 


RITA  J.  MULLAN 

Agassiz  Club  3,  4  (Secre- 
tary 4);  Kithara  Club  1,2; 
Alethcia  4;  Circcn  Room 
Club  4;  Basketball  3,  4. 


CUY  a.  NANARTONIS 
Football  3,  4. 


AURA  E.  NIEMI 


KENNETH  OVENDEN 
Glee  Club  3. 


WANDA  PI  KIEL 
Botany  Club  3. 


FRED  F.  PLIMPTON 

Argus  3  (Associate  Editor 
4);  C.H.S.D.A.  2,  3,  4;  Glee 
Club  3,  4;  Track  3;  Green 
Room  Club  4;  The  Club  4. 


DAVID  PORTER 

Science  Club  3,  4;  Bird 
Club  4;  C.H.S.D.A.  3,  4; 
Membership  Committee 
(Chairman  4);  Basketball  3, 
4;  Tennis  2,  3,  4  (Captain 
4);  Track  2;  The  Club  4. 


DAVID  J.  POWER 

Class  President  2,  3,  4: 
C.H.S.D.A.  I,  2,  3,  (Presi- 
dent 4;.;  Stamp  Club  I,  2,  3 
(Vice-President  3);  Green 
Room  Club  3,  4  (Treasurer 
4);  Bird  Club  2,  3:  Golf  1,  2, 
3,  4  (Captain  4);  Basketball 
3;  Senior  Play  4;  Declaiming 
Team  I,  2,  3  (Captain  1,3); 
New  England  Declaiming 
Champion  3;  Football  (Man- 
ager 4);  Student  Council  1, 

2,  3,  4. 

SAUL  J.  RAPHAEL 

Science  Club  4;  Bird  Club 

3,  4;  Agassiz  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


WALTER  E.  RAPINCHUK 

Botany  Club  3,  4  (Treas- 
urer 3);  Agassiz  Club  4. 


fifty-four 


MARTHA  M.  REARDON 


FRANCES  M.  REYNOLDS 

Science  Club  4,  Argus  3, 
4;  Orchestra  2,  3,  4;  Girls' 
Glee  Club  1,2;  Botany  Club 
2,  3,  4. 


MARGARET  W.  RIDLER 

Science  Club  3;  Orchestra 
A  2,  3,  4  (Secretary  2,  3;  As- 
sistant Concert  Mistress  2,  3; 
Concert  Mistress  4);  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  2,  3,  4; 
Girls"  Glee  Club  I,  2,  3,  4. 


BURTON  L.  ROMANOFF 

C.H.S.D.A.  3,  4;  Indoor 
Track  4;  Football  3;  Outdoor 
Track  4. 


HERZL  T.  ROME 

C.H.S.D.A.  2,  3,  4  (Pres- 
ident 4);  Science  Club  3; 
Student  Council  2:  Argtis  3 
(Associate  Editor  3);  Class 
Orator;  Debating  Team  4; 
Classic  Myths  (Editorial 
Board);  The  Club:  Declaim- 
ing Team  4  (Captain  4). 


RICHARD  ROME 

C.H.S.D.A.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Sci- 
ence Club  3,  4;  Pythagorean 
Club  3,  4;  Kithara  Club  3; 
Argus  4;  The  Club  4;  Clas- 
M<  Mvrns  (Business  Hoard;. 


JACOB  SACKS 

Botany  Club  3;  Pythagor- 
ean Club  4. 


REBECCA  R.  SALESON 
Kithara  3. 


EDGAR  E.  SAMPSON 
Bird  Club  3. 


JOSEPH  P.  SAVAGE 

Student  Council  1;  Stamp 
Club  1;  Bird  Club  2,  3;  Sci- 
ence Club  3;  Baseball  2; 
Football  2. 


Fifty-fife 


STANLEY  A.  SCHORR 

Science  Club  4;  Football 
■4;  Track  4. 


MANDAL  R.  SEGAL 

Science  Club  3;  Bird  Club 
4;  Pythagorean  Club  3,  4; 
Band'  2,  3,  4;  Boys'  Glee 
Club  1,  2,  3,  4:  Orchestra  K 
2  (Librarian  2;  C.H.S.D.A. 
1,  2,  3,  4  (Treasurer  4): 
Stamp  Club  2;  Consolidated 
Chorus  2;  Student  Council 
3;  Debating;  Team  4  (Cap- 
tain 4);  .ligiis  3,  4:  Classic: 
Myths  (Editorial  and  Busi- 
ness Boards);  Green  Room 
Club  4;  The  Club  4;  Kithara 
Club  2,  3;  Declamation  Fin- 
alist 3,  4;  Tennis  4  (Assist- 
ant Manager  4 ). 

LOUIS  SHACK 

Orchestra  A  L  2,  3,  4 
(President  4);  Band  L  2,  3, 
4. 


GEORGE  K. 
SHAMAGOCHIAN 

C.H.S.D.A.  L  2,  3,  4;  The 
Club  4. 


BEATRICE  SHAPIRO 

Kithara  Club  2,  3;  Glee 
Club  2,  3;  Green  Room 
Club  3. 
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LEON  SHAPIRO 

Band  2,  3,  4;  Kithara  Club 
2,  3;  Bird  Club  3;  C.H.S.- 
D.A. 4;  Classic  Myths 
(Business  Board). 


NATHAN  SHAPIRO 

Botany  Club  4;  Agassiz 
Club  4;  Science  Club  4. 


DAVID  E.  SHEAN 

Science  Club  3,  4;  Track 
4  (Manager  4);  Hi-Y  Club 
3,  4. 


ARTHUR  SHEIR 

Science  Club  4;  C.H.S.- 
D.A. 4. 


R.  J.  SHERWOOD,  Jr. 

Stamp  Club  1 ;  Agassiz 
Club  2,  4;  Band  4;  Boys' 
Glee  Club  3,  4;  Science  Club 
4;  Argus  (Assistant  Business 
Manager  2). 


Fifty-six 


SAMUEL  SHULMAN 

Botany  Club  2,  3,  4 
(Treasurer  4);  C.H.S.D.A. 
3:  Band  2,  3,  4;  Orchestra 
A  2,  3,  4  (Assistant-Mana- 
ger 3). 


RALPH  L  SIGEL 

Orchestra  2,  3  (President 
3):  Band  2,  3,  4  (Manager 
3). 


ROBERT  S.  SILVER 

Track  2,  3,  4.  Cross  Coun- 
try 2,  3. 


RUTH  M.  SNOW 

Glee  Club  L  2,  3,  4;  Con- 
solidated Chorus  2,  3:  Stamp 
Club  2. 


ABRAHAM  SOLOMON 

Orchestra  L  2,  3,  4;  Band 
2,  3,  4:  Pythagorean  Club  4; 
Horace  Mann  3,  4. 


EDWARD  SOLOMON 
Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


FRANCES  M.  SOLOWAY 

Kithara  Club  2,  3;  Green 
Room  Club  4;  Agassiz  Club 
4. 


MELBA  A.  SPAULDING 

Aletheia  2,  3,  4;  Student 
Council  1,  2,  3,  4;  Stamp 
Club  2;  Argils  2;  Basketball 
1;  Classic  Myths  (Editorial 
Board  4);  Horace  Mann. 


ALBERT  M.  STEIN 

Science  Club  4;  Kithara 
Club  2,  3;  Band  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Orchestra  1,2;  Track  1,2. 


THOMAS  N.  STOSKUS 

Orchestras  A  and  B,  1 
Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


Fifty-seven 


PAUL  T.  SULEOTIS 

Basketball  4;  Football  4: 
Baseball  4:  Science  Club  4; 
C.H.S.D.A.  4. 


JAMES  J.  SULLIVAN 

Green  Room  Club  3,  4 
(President  4);  Stamp  Club 
2,  3,  4  (Vice-Presiilcnt  4); 
C.H.S.D.A.  1,  2,  3,  4  (Treas- 
urer 4);  Hi-Y  Club  2,  3: 
Senior  Play  3. 


CARL  N.  SVENSON 

Orchestra  1;  Orchestra  A  2, 
3,  4. 


SARAH  C.  WARNER 


SAMUEL  WAXLER 

Orchestra  1;  Band  1,  2: 
Stamp  Club  3,  4;  Botanv 
Club  2,  3,  4. 


RHODA  WEBSTER 


WILLIAM  II.  WEEKS 

Football  4;  Basketball  3, 
4  (Manaj^cr  4):  Science  Club 
4:  Baseball  4  (Manager  4). 


RUTH  WHEELER 

Science  ("kib  4;  Glee  Club 
2.  3,  4;  Consolidated  Chorus 
2. 


ANNA  E.  WHITE 


EVA  M.  WHITE 

Botanj-  Club  3,  4;  Pythag- 
)rean  Club  3,  4. 


tifty-eight 


CONSTANCF.  A. 
WITHSTANDLEY 

Pythagorean  Club  3,  4. 


ROY  WOLOCHOWICZ 


HELEN  M.  ZICKELL 

Alethcia  -1;  Kithara  Club 
1,  2,  3;  Glee  Club  2,  3,  -1; 
Student  Council  1 ;  Basket- 
ball 1,  2,  3,  4;  Hockey  3,  4. 


G.  DORIS  ZISKIN 
Kithara  Club  2,  3. 


WILLIAM  W.  ZOOK 
Pythagorean  Club  4. 


Fijly-nine 


PHILIP  L.  ABELSON 

Pythagorean  Club  4;  C.H.S.D.A.  4. 

ROBERT  E.  ANDERSON 

Science  Club  4;  Pythagorean  Club  3,  4;  Golf 
Team  3,  4. 

CHRISTOPHER  A.  COLECCHI 

Glee  Club  2,  3:  Orchestra  A  1,  2,  3,  4;  All 
High  School  Symphony  2,  3,  4. 

HELEN  L.  CRAHAN 

WILLIAM  I.  DUNN 

Botany  Club  3,  4;  Rifle  Club  3,  4;  Track  3.  4. 

FRANCIS  R.  FITZSIMMONS 

Baseball  1,  2,  3,  4:  Tennis  4:  Science  Club 
4;  Hi-Y  Club  4. 

MARY  T.  FLEMING 

Botany  Club  3,  4;  Agassiz  Club  4;  Science 
Club  4. 

JOHN  M.  GRAVES 

Agassiz  Club  I,  2;  Football  2,  3:  Basketball 
3,  4;  Track  I. 

IRVING  1.  HAHN 

FLOYD  J.  HUNTLEY,  Jr. 

ANTHONY  KISELAUSKAS 
C.H.S.D.A.  3;  Track  2,  3. 

VICTOR  GEORGE  KOSMO 


WILLIAM  LAJOUSKY 

Science  Club  3,  4  (Treasurer  4);  Track  1, 

2,  3,  4;  Football  1,2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  2. 

RICHARD  T.  LEARY 

Football  2,  3,  4  (Captain  4);  Basketball  2,  3, 
4  (Captain,  Second  Team  3);  Baseball  3,  4. 

JOSEPH  LUTKAWICZ 

C.H.S.D.A.  4;  Science  Club  4. 

LEON  D.  MARGOSIAN 

C.H.S.D.A.  4;  The  Club  4;  Football  4;  Bas- 
ketball 3. 

MIRAK  MIRAKIAN 

ELEANOR  F.  MURPHY 

CHARLES  H.  PRENTICE 

Science  Club  4,  5;  Student  Council  5;  Tennis 

3,  4;  Bird  Club  5. 

FLORENCE  M.  SAULNIER 

Botany  Club  3,  4;  Pythagorean  Club  3,  4. 

JAY  D.  SMITH 
The  Club  4. 

ELMFR  STRONG 

Hi-Y  2,  3,  4;  Track  I,  2,  3,  4  (Class  B  State, 
Broad-Jump  Champion  4). 

JAMES  E.  THOMAS 

FRANCIS  W.  WHITE 

C.H.S.D.A.  2,  3,  4;  Science  Club  4;  Pythag- 
orean Club  4;  Track  4. 


SOCIETES 


The  Studenit  Couecil 

Once  again  we  congratulate  the  Student  Council  on  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  its 
numerous  duties  during  the  past  school  year.  To  begin  with,  the  Council  showed  clear 
judgment  in  its  choice  of  officers,  namely:  George  Brooks,  president;  Gonda  Chevalier, 
vice-president;  Sybil  Gould,  secretary,  and  James  McGrady,  treasurer.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  the  councillors  were  given  instructions  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  an  entirely 
new  duty.  The  Classical  High  School  Athletic  Association  was  formed  and  at  Mr.  Erick- 
son's  suggestion,  the  members  were  given  the  responsibility  of  collecting  subscriptions  and 
dues  from  those  enrolled  in  the  new  organization.  Each  room  was  to  make  a  report  daily 
to  the  treasurer  or  secretary.  The  Council  members  were  also  in  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  tickets  in  their  respective  rooms.  In  addition,  the  councillors  had  their  regular 
task  of  procuring  subscriptions  for  the  Argus  to  perform.  It  would  seem  that  the  room 
representatives  were  attended  with  great  success,  for  in  spite  of  "Old  Man  Depression"  the 
paper  was  vividly  circulated. 

Later,  in  November,  came  Parents'  Night,  under  Miss  Ryan's  able  direction,  when  the 
members  of  the  Student  Council  proved  their  worth  by  acting  as  ushers  for  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  hall  as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  the  parents  afterward.  At  Mr.  Fenner's 
suggestion,  President  Brooks  appointed  a  library  committee  to  keep  the  library  in  better 
condition. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  offer  our  Student  Council,  and  may  we  extend  the  wish 
that  the  Councils  which  are  to  come  in  future  years  may  be  as  successful  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  the  one  which  served  in  1931  and  1932. 


The  Stamp  Club,  one  of  the  more  recendy  formed  organizations  of  the  school,  is 
composed  of  students  who  have  an  interest  in  philately  as  their  hobby.  The  officers  of 
the  club  are  president,  William  P.  Hall;  vice-president,  James  Sullivan;  secretary,  Harrison 
Crouch;  treasurer,  Herbert  Grundstrom. 

The  membership  is  not  restricted  to  those  who  may  have  had  knowledge  on  the  subject 
previous  to  joining,  nor  is  it  restricted  to  boys.  The  sole  object  of  the  club  is  to  bring 
together  in  organized  fashion  those  who  wish  tc  trade  stamps  and  keep  up  on  the  news 
of  the  philatelic  world. 

The  club  has  certainly  enjoyed  an  interesting  year  and  is  looking  forward  to  another 
like  it  with  Mr.  Couming  again  as  faculty  adviser. 


Sixty-one 


The  Scieece  CImIds 

The  Agassiz  Club  has  received  a  new  lease  on  lite  this  year  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bester  Weed,  the  new  faculty  adviser.  In  the 
fall,  a  trip  was  conducted  to  the  Sibley  Dairy  Farm  where  the  members 
inspected  the  new  milkmg  salon.  Later,  the  group  visited  the  Armour 
Meat  Packing  Company.  At  one  of  the  meetings.  Dr.  Roger  Rocheltc 
gave  a  talk  on  modern  dentistry. 

Another  club  whose  members  are  interested  in  the  out-of-doors  is 
the  Bird  Club  which  has  had  an  approximate  membership  of  forty  this  year.  Mr.  Allan 
Rice  has  conducted  the  group  on  bird  walks  and  there  have  been  interesting  speakers  at 
several  of  the  winter  meetings.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Mrs.  CJray  Harris,  who  addressed 
the  club  on  "Bird  Houses  and  Bird  Feeding."  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Wendell  P. 
Parker  spoke  on  familiar  birds.  A  trip  to  Boston  is  being  planned.  There  the  group  will 
take  a  bird  walk  with  a  similar  group  from  Brookline. 

The  Botany  Club,  a  club  also  interested  in  nature  study,  began  its  activities  this  year 
with  an  outing  to  Mr.  Rice's  camp.  Mr.  Cicorgc  Hearn  conducted  a  field  trip  around  the 
camp  and  a  picnic  lunch  was  served.  The  annual  Botany  Club  reunion  was  held  on  No- 
vember 20th  in  the  gymnasium.  At  one  of  the  regular  meetings,  Mr.  Fred  Cole  from  the 
Worcester  County  Extension  Service  was  the  speaker. 

The  Science  Club  is  one  of  the  newer  clubs  of  the  school  antl  has  had  an  active  year. 
There  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  forty-five  at  the  meetings.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting programs  was  the  one  at  which  CJuy  J.  Patten,  the  superintendent  of  the  Worcestei 
Gas  Company,  demonstrated  the  methods  of  making  illuminating  gas.  The  spring 
meetings  will  be  devoted  to  visits  to  various  industrial  plants. 

The  Pythagorean  Club  specializes  in  one  particular  science,  namely,  mathematics.  This 
organization  was  chosen  as  the  preferred  outside  activity  by  forty-seven  of  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  juniors  and  seniors  whose  work  in  mathematics  averaged  eighty  per  cent  or  over. 
The  subject  for  the  year's  work  was  "Makers  of  Mathematics."  Six  members  have  re- 
ceived the  club  pin  in  recognition  of  their  com})letion  of  an  outlined  course  of  special 
work. 


Sixty-two 


Aletheia 

The  Aletheia  Literary  and  Debating  Society  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  this  year. 
In  honor  of  the  event,  Aletheia  held  an  assembly  on  December  2nd  with  Mrs.  Annie  Rus- 
sell Marble  and  Miss  Francis  B.  Hunt,  former  members,  as  guest  speakers;  edited  the 
literary  department  of  the  December  Argus;  had  its  history  written  for  the  Sunday  Tele- 
gram; and  had  a  birthday  party  at  the  regular  meeting  in  December. 

The  programs  for  the  year  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  "Masterpieces  of  Literature," 
including  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  a  most 
interesting  last-meeting  program  of  modern  "masterpieces."  An  enlightening  as  well  as 
entertaining  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  John  Woodman  Higgins  Armory  in  March.  The 
program  committee,  of  which  Beatrice  Cohen  is  chairman,  with  Miss  Shaughnessy's  help 
and  suggestions,  arranged  the  programs  for  the  year. 

The  original  composition  contest  sponsored  by  Mr.  Fenner  was  won  by  Beatrice  Cohen 
for  her  poem,  "Intimations  of  Madness."  An  essay,  "Smoke,"  by  Dorothy  Cupit  won 
second  place,  and  "Mrs.  Podlin,"  a  character  sketch  by  Mary  Quint,  third.  Honorable 
mention  was  given  to  Barbara  CJilmore  and  Eleanor  Crosby  for  their  poems  entitled  "Will 
o'  the  Wisp"  and  "In  a  Bookshop  Window."  Aletheia  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Fenner  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  club  by  encouraging  this  creative  work 
among  its  members. 

The  officers  for  the  year  were  Barbara  Ciilmore,  president;  Melba  Spaulding,  vice-presi- 
dent; Phyllis  Bieberbach,  secretary,  and  Doris  Levenson,  treasurer. 


Sixly-threc 


C.  H.  S.  D.  A. 


Because  of  the  recent  plan  ot  having  nightly  meetings  of  greater  length  than  in  years 
previous,  we  looked  forward  to  a  most  successful  year.  The  board  of  officers  was  president, 
David  Power;  vice-president,  f leorge  Brooks;  secretary,  George  Shanagochian;  treasurer, 
James  Sullivan.  The  programs  consisted  usually  of  spirited  debates  of  two-man  teams, 
preceded  by  a  few  well-delivered  declamations.  Following  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
Assembly  held  preliminaries  for  the  revival  of  a  debating  team.  Herzl  Rome,  Milton 
Meltzcr,  James  McGrady  and  Mandal  Segal  were  selected.  The  same  students  were  elected 
to  hold  offices  in  the  Assembly  for  the  last  term.  A  debate  on  automobile  insurance  was 
given  in  the  hall  before  the  entire  student  body,  Mandal  Segal  and  Milton  Meltzer  defeat- 
ing James  McGrady  and  Herzl  Rome.  Unfortunately  debates  w^th  the  other  city  schools 
could  not  be  arranged. 

In  March  the  annual  declamation  contest  was  held,  Herzl  Rome,  William  Hall  and 
Lawrence  Healy  being  awarded  first,  second,  and  third  places  respectively.  The  winner 
was  sent  to  Colby  to  compete  in  the  annual  declamation  contest  held  there.  A  new  method 
of  debating,  whereby  all  members  of  the  Assembly  took  part,  was  instituted  in  April,  and 
proved  to  be  very  successful.  We,  students  of  1932,  express  to  Mr.  Perry  Howe  our  earnest 
appreciation  of  his  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  society  and  our  thanks  for  his  aid  to  us  as 
individual  members. 


Sixty-jour 


Shakespeare,  De  Quincey,  Keats,  Shelley,  Hardy,  Meredith,  Galsworthy  and  Ludwig 
were  each  the  prey  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  The  Club,  an  embryo  Johnsonian 
group.  This  boys'  literary  society,  organized  this  year  under  the  able  advisorship  of  Miss 
Anna  Shaughnessy  and  apparently  doomed  to  die  with  the  departure  of  our  class,  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  at  Classical.  The  total  absence  of  officers,  dues,  and  all  formal- 
ities brought  about  a  wholesome  combination  of  zealous  literary  appetite  and  good  humor 
which  made  the  meetings  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  limited  number  of 
members,  each  of  whom  represented  a  distinctly  individual  type,  helped  secure  a  feeling  of 
interest  and  congeniality. 

At  the  meetings  various  members  gave  brief  information  about  the  author  under  dis- 
cussion and  his  works.  After  this  there  was  unlimited  open  debate,  so  that  while  each 
sitting  began  in  true  literary  fashion,  it  sometimes  ended  with  a  fiery  argument  on  evolu- 
tion or  fatalism.  Among  the  books  which  the  sapient  members  of  The  Club  undertook 
to  discuss  were  the  essays  of  De  Quincey,  particularly  "Murder  Considered  As  a  Fine 
Art,"  from  which  much  instructive  information  was  derived  both  on  murder  and  the 
author's  views,  and  finally  on  his  own  tragic  life.  The  evening  spent  on  "The  Return  of 
the  Native,"  by  Hardy  was  also  stimulating  as  the  result  of  an  attempted  analyzation  of  the 
author's  fatalistic  ideas.  The  reincarnation  of  Meredith  at  the  follov\'ing  meeting  aflforded 
an  interesting  contrast  with  these.  Throughout,  however,  the  real  enjoyment  and  benefits 
came  from  Miss  Shaughnessy  whom  we  sincerely  thank  for  her  generous  cooperation. 


Sixty-five 


I 


Having  completed  its  twelfth  consecuti\e  year  ot  existence,  the  Argus  has  upheld  the 
enviable  record  of  a  Classical  High  School  paper  during  1932.  The  work  was  in  full 
swing  soon  after  school  started  in  September,  the  machinery  kept  running  smoothly  under 
the  faculty  supervision  of  Miss  Ruth  C.  Phillips  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Williams.  The 
business  end  cooperated  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  David  K.  Arey,  who  guided 
John  Brand  in  his  management. 

Jean  McGregor,  editor.-in-chief  for  her  second  year,  profiting  by  her  experience,  made 
several  innovations  in  the  make-up  of  the  paper.  The  new  headings  for  various  depart- 
ments and  columns  unified  the  Argus,  and  special  cuts,  for  example,  the  block  print  oi 
the  president  of  the  senior  class,  helped  to  make  a  more  interesting  magazine  when  coupled 
with  the  stories  and  articles  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  twenty-eight  members  seemed  fortunate  in  its  composition  for  work  of 
real  merit  was  produced  by  it.  The  school  notes  approached  the  goal  of  originality  and 
the  special  events  were  recorded  in  an  enjoyable  style  that  helped  the  reader  re-live  the 
good  time.  "Tickletoes,"  the  humorous  section,  was  well  stocked  with  jokes,  parodies, 
subtle  hits,  and  cunning  "humorosities."  The  idea  of  an  exchange  column  was  success- 
fully continued  with  increased  good-will.  The  whole  school  had  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment the  literary  department  and  see  the  sport  results  in  the  athletic  write-ups. 

Running  true  to  form,  a  directory  number  was  issued  in  March.  The  usual  comic  issue, 
"The  Classical  Gazette,"  was  replaced  by  a  voluminous  regular  one  in  April.  June  saw  the 
customary  number  dedicated  to  the  seniors;  this  contained  quips  on  their  peculiarities  and 
other  articles  about  them,  but  few  by  them  as  graduation  drew  near  bringing  all  its  hustle 
and  bustle. 

The  Board,  the  largest  for  several  years,  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  Argus  was 
unique  in  another  respect — nineteen  of  its  members  were  seniors. 

.  Editor-in-Chief 

Associate  Editors 


Jean  McGregor 

Barbara  Gilmore 


Beatrice  Cohen 
Vera  Adam 
Eleanor  Crosby 


Wendell  Davis 
Louis  Fontaine 


Literary  Editors 
Janith  Finlayson 
Lawrence  Healy 
Stuart  Hodge 
Milton  Meltzer 

Reporters 
David  Grodberg 
Helen  Goodwin 
Doris  Levinson 


Fred  Plimpton 


Mary  Quint 
Frances  Reynolds 
Richard  Rome 


Gladys  Johnson 
Walter  Howard 


Mr, 


Tickletoes 
Leo  LaskofJ 
Mandal  Segal 
Cartoonist 
Jeanne  Methot 

John  Brand 

David  K.  Arey 


Business  Managers 
Faculty  Advisors 


Boys'  Athletics 
George  Brooks 
William  Maher 

Girls'  Athletics 
Bern'ce  McCarthy 

Lebbens  Case 


Miss  Ruth  C.  Phillips 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Williams 


Sixty-seven 


The  Green  Room  Club,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Martin 
Post,  has  enjoyed  another  happy  year.  The  officers  for  1932  were 
president,  James  Sullivan;  vice-president,  Jean  MacGregor;  secretary, 
Gonda  Chevalier;  and  treasurer,  David  Power. 

At  the  meetings,  held  every  other  Friday  evening,  the  programs 
consisted  of  two  or  three  short  plays  enacted  by  various  groups  of 
club  members.  The  entertaining  sketches  served  to  reveal  the  dra- 
matic talents  of  the  players.  Those  with  the  most  marked  ability,  provided  they  were 
suited  for  the  parts,  were  selected  later  for  the  annual  senior  play.  In  February  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  club  ceased  and  rehearsals  began  for  "Why  Smith  Left  Home,"  a  rollick- 
ing three-act  comedy,  in  preparation  for  the  professional-like  performance  in  May.  Both 
Mr.  Post  and  the  members  of  the  cast  are  to  be  commended  for  their  finished  performance. 

The  cast  consisted  of  Andrew  Brosnihan,  David  Power,  Walter  Howard,  Lawrence 
Healy,  William  Leonard,  Marjorie  Brown,  Frances  Soloway,  Katherine  Lever,  Barbara 
Wheeler,  Gonda  Chevalier,  Mary  O'Connor,  and  Pauline  Ridler. 

Katherine  Lever  certainly  showed  remarkable  histrionic  talent  in  a  difficult  character 
role.  She  knew  how  to  manage  refractory  lorgnettes,  too.  David  Power  assumed  a 
charming  French  accent  and  did  not  forget  to  act  at  the  same  time;  the  same  might  be  said 
of  Walter  Howard  as  a  gutteral  German  count.  Ingenues  like  Gloria  Spaulding,  Gladys 
Johnson,  and  Jane  Sampson  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  minor  plays  at  the  Friday  meetings. 
James  Sullivan  and  Thelma  Cotzin  of  last  year's  success  are  also  worthy  of  praise  for  their 
fine  contributions  to  the  dramatic  programs. 

May  there  be  many  more  successful  seasons  for  the  Green  Room  Club. 


Sixty -eight 


GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB 


BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


Musical  Clmbs 


Reviewing  the  past  season  of  the  musical  organizations  is  a  happy 
task.  Boldly  and  briefly  we  say  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
izations have  they  achieved  such  great  success. 

First,  we  remember  the  well-rounded  programs  of  Orchestra  A  in 
the  assemblies.  The  fine  rhythm  of  "Evolution  of  Dixie"  was  out- 
standing. Two  outside  engagements  were  also  included  in  the  1932 
season.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  group  also  belonged  to  Mr. 
Dann's  excellent  All-Worcester  High  School  Orchestra.  Orchestra  B,  though  not  as  active 
as  its  superior,  nevertheless,  has  prepared  most  satisfactorily  its  members  for  Orchestra  A. 
It  also  has  played  for  several  freshman  assemblies. 

The  vocalists  of  Classical  High  School  turned  their  art  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee 
Clubs.  These  groups  entertained  us  on  several  occasions.  Many  members  also  joined 
Mr.  Dann's  Consolidated  Chorus.  We  were  pleased  at  Christmas  time  by  the  Christmas 
carols,  sung  by  the  Glee  Clubs  in  their  parade  through  the  corridors. 

Finally  let  us  consider  the  Classical  High  Band.  This  organization  was  not  only  the 
most  active  in  the  school  but  also  the  most  popular.  Sousa  in  his  prime  would  have  wel- 
comed them  to  his  midst.  This  past  season  saw  the  Band  expand  until  it  reached  fifty 
strong,  and  what  it  possessed  in  quantity,  it  also  possessed  in  quality.  The  stirring  music 
of  the  Band,  its  military  appearance  and  drills  aided  our  football  team,  and  put  "the  neces- 
sary color"  into  the  games.  Whenever  our  Band  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  competi- 
tion on  the  football  field,  it  brought  home  the  bacon.  The  Band  also  accompanied  the 
football  team  on  its  Hartford  and  Providence  trips. 

The  concert  season  started  with  the  Band  playing  at  several  assemblies,  as  well  as  at 
Sterling,  and  for  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs,  and  for  the  Captain  Hawks  lecture.  The 
spring  season  found  the  Band  marching  in  several  parades,  at  the  Band  Conclave  of  Holy 
Cross,  and  for  the  first  time  it  participated  in  state  competition  at  Norwood  in  Class  A, 
where  it  gave  a  very  creditable  performance. 

On  every  occasion  the  Band  has  been  well  received  and  has  upheld  the  proud  name  of 
Classical.  Favorable  comments  were  often  heard  on  its  striking  music  and  its  military 
presence. 

Parent-Teachers'  Night  found  the  Boys'  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  A  providing  the 
music.  It  was  through  the  aid  of  the  musical  organizations,  also,  that  our  graduaton 
proved  a  success. 

The  finale  of  the  musical  year  came  with  the  Annual  Pop  Concert.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  committee:  David  Power,  Richard  Rome,  Timothy  Clifford,  and  Mandal 
Segal,  chairman,  the  senior  treasury  was  increased.  The  concert  included  in  its  program 
every  musical  organization  in  the  school  and  also  several  solo  and  feature  numbers. 
Orchestra  A  was  the  feature  of  the  first  part  of  the  program,  but  the  Band  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  evening.  The  fine  music  of  "Circus  Days,"  a  novelty  number,  excelled  any 
band  piece  hitherto  presented  at  Classical.  The  large  audience  went  home,  well  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  the  musical  organizations  which  have  been  under  the  very  capable  direc- 
tion of  their  leader,  Albert  W.  Wassell.  It  is  to  the  musical  groups  and  to  Mr.  Wassell 
that  the  seniors  are  grateful  for  an  enjoyable  musical  year. 


Seventy-one 


Wearers  of  the  ''C  aed  ''W^ 


Sybil  Gould,  Ciiptcr/n 
Jean  MacCiregor 
Helen  Zickell 
Vera  Adam 


Helen  McGrady 
Ann  Thurston 
Lucille  Clark 


GIRLS 
Hockey  "W's" 
CJeorgia  Oswell 
Virginia  Conant 
Anne  Athy 
Mae  Wrenn 
Roberta  McAlister 

Hockey  "C's" 
I'ernice  McCarthy 
Jean  Harris 
Frances  Lane 


Hortense  Crosby,  Captain 
Bernice  McCarthy 


Basketball  "C's" 
Vera  Adam 
Virginia  Conant 
Betty  Carroll 

Tennis  "W's" 

Virginia  Conant,  Captain 

Marjorie  Rac 

Tennls  "C's" 
Nancy  Thurston 
Ruth  Friedman 
Janet  Tunison 


Lucille  Clarke 
Jean  White 
Mary  Smith 
Helen  Goodwin 


David  Power,  Manager 
William  Adamaitis 
Peter  Karpawich 
Leo  LaskofT 
Marvin  Miron 
Guy  Nanartonis 

Margos  Margosian 
Joseph  Feldman 
Jack  Levine 
James  McGrady 
William  Maher 
Irving  Yetvin 
Stanley  Schorr 
Jack  Leventhal 


Hortense  Crosby,  Manager 
Nancy  Thurston 
Jane  Sampson 
Bessie  Pazeian 


Anna  Rothemich 
Jean  White 
Esther  Dymond 

Sybil  Gould,  Manager 
Jean  White 


Gertrude  Budish 


BOYS 

Football  "W's" 
David  Hardy 
William  Lajousky 
Paul  Suliotis 
Richard  Yousoufian 
Hilliard  Furman 
Edmund  Gauthier 

Football  "C's" 
Joseph  Kirklauskas 
William  Weeks 
Edward  Sawtell 
Robert  Belisle 
Paul  Skibauskas 
William  Couming 
Lee  Burke 
Sanborn  Hutchins 


Frances  Lane 
Miriam  Goodwin 
Barbara  Gilmore 
Frances  Lavigne 


Richard  Leary,  Captain 
Edward  Magnan 
Edward  Meleski 
John  Pavolis 
Edward  Orcuich 
Foster  McCafTerty 

Howard  Dine 
Sheldon  Coleman 
Robert  Perkins 
Thomas  Healey 
Herbert  Alingren 
Vincent  Lukason 
Randolph  Creswell 
Leonard  Hardy 


Seventy-two 


William  Adamaitis, 
Paul  Suliotis 
Kingston  Atwood 
Edward  Meleski 
John  Graves 
Jacob  Sacks 


Cyril  Black 
Edward  Majinan 


Louis  Fontaine 
Raymond  Cox 
Robert  Silver 
Sheldon  Coleman 
Joseph  Nestor 


Basketball  "C's" 

Clip  tail!  Wi 
Charles  Murch 
Irvin  Sadowsky 
David  Hardy 
Richard  Leary 
David  Porter 

Indoor  Track  "W's" 


Fred  Plimpton 


George  Brooks 
Joseph  Halpin 


Robert  Williamson 
Robert  Belisle 


David  Hardy,  Capta 
William  Adamaitis 
Francis  Fitzsimmons 
Foster  McCafferty 
Kenneth  Breen 


David  Porter,  Captain 
Mandal  Segal 
Milton  Dann 


liam  Weeks,  Manager 
James  Durkin 
Joseph  Kirklauskas 
Philip  Spellane 
Louis  Kosmo 
Morris  Boorky 


Elmer  Strong 
Indoor  Track  "C's" 

Burton  Romanoff 
Frank  Abbott 
Paul  Thomas 
David  Shean 


George  Brooks 
William  Lajousky 


Cieorge  Sawicki 
Marvin  Miron 
Howard  Dine 
Aram  Tashjian 
William  Adamaitis 


Cross  Country  "W" 

Joseph  Halpin 
Cross  Country  "C's" 

Aram  Tashjian 
Outdoor  Track  "W's" 


Edward  Magnan 
William  Lajousky 


Outdoor  Track  "C's" 

Mitchell  Sobel 
George  Hanlon 
Crcorge  Sawicki 

Baseball  "C's" 


Daniel  Trunca 
Harry  Murch 


George  Hanlon 
Richard  MuUan 
Wolseley  Spencer 
Jack  Levine 
Thomas  Healey 

Tennis  "C's  ' 


Paul  Slattery 


Marvin  Miron,  Manager 
Edward  Curtin 
Edward  Sweeney 
Richard  Leary 
Edward  Meleski 


Lebbens  Case,  Manager 
Irving  Sadowsky 
James  McCJrady 


Seventy-three 


More  interest  has  been  manifest  in  the  activities  of  our  Classical  track  men  ihis  year 
than  usual.  On  top  of  this  we  have  had  a  good  season.  Classical  placed  second  in  the 
Indoor  Meet  and  we  had  consistently  good  performances  from  Brooks,  Magnan,  Lajousky, 
Strong  and  others.  The  outdoor  track  season  opened  with  a  dual  meet,  between  Classical 
and  Commerce,  Commerce  defeating  us  55  to  4'^.  Brooks,  Magnan,  Lajousky  and  Halpm 
starred. 

Classical  then  journeyed  to  Durham,  N.  H.,  and  to  Harvard.  At  Harvard,  Magnan 
broad-jumped  nineteen  feet,  ten  and  one  half  inches. 

Then  came  the  Inter-High  Games.  North  was  first  with  44  points;  South  second  with 
37'/2;  Classical  third  with  26;  and  Commerce  fourth  with  21  Vi-  Brooks,  Lajousky  and 
Halpin  took  four  first  places.  Brooks  won  the  100  and  the  220  in  fast  time.  "Joe"  Hal- 
pin,  our  stellar  long  distance  man,  ran  the  fastest  half-mile  here  in  twenty  years  to  win 
handily  in  one  second  under  record  time.  "Bill"  Lajousky  shattered  the  shot  put  record 
with  a  heave  of  forty-four  feet,  eleven  inches.  Other  Classical  entrants  were  White  in  the 
pole  vault,  Williamson  and  Belisle  in  the  quarter  mile,  Sobel  in  the  mile,  Coleman  and 
Atwood  in  the  high  jump,  and  Harry  and  "Charlie"  Murch  in  the  hurdles. 

On  May  27th,  the  squad  went  to  Gardner;  on  June  4th,  it  participated  in  the  Fitchburg 
Relay  and  finished  its  schedule  with  the  Worcester  County  Meet  at  Fitchburg  on  June  11th. 


Seventy-jotir 


Football 


The  football  season  of  1931  vvas  very  successful,  Classical  sharing  a  triple  tie  for  the 
inter-high  championship  with  South  and  Commerce,  and  in  the  whole  season  wining  five 
games  while  losing  only  two. 

Classical  showed  power  and  offensive  strength  in  burying  Providence  Classical  33-0  in 
the  opening  game.  Our  championship  stock  soared  when  we  defeated  Commerce  19-0,  but 
fell  when  the  Blue  and  White  was  handed  a  6-0  defeat  by  South.  The  team  redeemed 
itself,  however,  conquering  Providence  Tech  26-0.  In  the  next  game  we  were  the  victims 
of  a  26-7  reversal  at  the  hands  of  the  Hartford  Public  High  pigskin-toters,  but  returned  to 
form  to  triumph  over  North  by  a  12-7  score.  The  season  was  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  by  a  19-7  victory  over  St.  John's. 

The  entire  team  played  hard  and  well,  and  every  member  is  deserving  of  credit.  How- 
ever, some  players  whose  work  was  outstanding  were  Karpawich,  Adamaitis,  Lajousky, 
Hardy,  Leary,  Gauthier,  Furman  and  Suliotis. 

The  squad  was  composed  of  the  following:  Laskoff,  McCafferty,  Miron,  Lajousky,  D. 
Hardy,  Leary,  Adamaitis,  Gauthier,  Furman,  Nanartonis,  Karpawich,  Pavolis,  Meleski, 
Feldman,  Levine,  McGrady,  Maher,  Magnan,  Margosian,  Suliotis,  Orchiuch,  L.  Hardy, 
Belisle,  Creswell,  Sawtell,  Lucason,  Weeks,  Almgren,  Kirklauskas,  Yousoufian,  Healy, 
Leventhal,  Perkins,  Coleman,  Dine,  Hutchins,  Burke,  Couming,  Skidauskas,  Schorr, 
Yetvin  and  Power,  manager. 

Credit  for  the  team's  fine  showing  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  patient  work  of 
Coaches  Cantwell,  Erickson  and  Hardy. 


Sei'enty-five 


BASKETBALL  TEAM 


BASEBALL  TEAM 


Boys'  Basketball 


The  opening  of  the  varsity  basketball  season  is  invariably  marked  by 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  from  the  coach  to  the 
individual  rooter.  So  it  was  at  Classical.  The  tide  of  hope  was  at  a  low- 
ebb,  as  the  annual  toll  claimed  by  graduation  was  high.  However,  the 
unexpected  addition  of  Paul  Suliotis,  who  had  transferred  from  North  to 
the  squad,  undoubtedly  did  much  to  brighten  the  oudook.  But  Paul  was 
not  enough,  as  the  season's  results  show.  The  team  started  with  a  vic- 
tory over  St.  John's,  and  then  lost  two  close  games  to  South  and  St.  Peter's.  Victories 
over  North  and  St.  Peter's  follovved,  and  then  came  the  awaited  battle  with  Commerce. 
The  score  favored  first  one  team  and  then  the  other,  providing  the  spectators  with  many 
tense  moments,  and  occasioning  much  cheering.  In  the  last  moment  of  play.  Commerce 
broke  the  tie  to  win  18  to  16.  The  Tech  Seconds  scored  a  win  over  us  the  following 
week,  and  on  February  2nd,  we  conquered  South  at  their  new  gymnasium,  24  to  17, 
mainly  because  of  the  efforts  of  Karpawich  and  Suliotis.  North  again  fell  victim  to  our 
team,  28  to  12.  On  February  16th,  in  the  return  game  with  Commerce,  something  went 
disastrously  wrong,  and  our  badly  battered  ream  lost,  36  to  20.  After  a  lapse  of  three 
weeks,  the  team  trayeled  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  lost,  26  to  23. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  outscored  our  opponents  in  total  points,  232  to  216,  the  season 
was  not  very  successful,  since  we  won  five  games  and  lost  six.    Better  luck  next  season! 


The  baseball  team  so  far  this  year  has  had  a  rather  poor  season,  so  far  as  victories  are 
concerned,  being  handicapped  by  lack  of  veteran  material.  The  squad  has  had  to  be 
developed  mostly  from  green  players  and  this  has  necessitated  much  hard  work.  Classical 
this  year  has  been  a  hard  hitting  array,  out-hitting  her  opponents  in  every  contest,  but 
being  overcome  because  of  shaky  defense  and  errors  at  crucial  moments.  Classical's  best 
twirler,  Foster  McCafferty,  has  not  showed  up  particularly  well  owing  to  an  injury  received 
in  football  last  fall;  this  lack  of  what  undoubtedly  would  have  been  fine  hurling  has  handi- 
capped the  Tigers.  However,  his  shoes  have  been  capably  filled  by  "Ken"  Breen  and 
"Eddie"  Curtin. 

The  present  lineup  has  "Dave"  Hardy,  a  hard  hitter,  at  the  backstop  position.  "Dave  ' 
is  rated  as  the  best  of  the  inter-high  receivers.  "Bill"  Adamaitis  capably  covers  the  initial 
sack,  with  "Woody"  Spencer  at  second,  and  "Franny  "  Fitzsimmons  at  short.  "Jackie" 
Levine,  diminutive  guardian  of  the  hot  corner,  completes  the  infield.  The  gardeners 
include  George  Hanlon  at  left,  "Dick"  Leary  at  center,  and  "Dick"  MuUan  in  right. 

At  present  the  Tiger  outfit  is  resting  comfortably  in  the  cellar;  but  much  improvement 
has  been  shown,  and  there  are  high  hopes  of  vacating  said  position  before  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Coach  "Bob"  Erickson  has  been  bending  his  efforts  toward  developing  a  winning  team 
for  next  year,  and  present  indications  are  that  Classical  will  be  among  the  leaders  at  that 
time. 


Scrciily-scren 


HOCKEY  TEAM 


TENNIS 


Girls'  Hockey 


Our  girls  started  out  this  year  with  an  enviable  record  to  maintain, 
a  championship;  no  games  lost,  and  no  goals  scored  against  them. 
This  year  the  straight-shooting  forward  line,  with  Captain  "Syb" 
Gould,  high  scorer,  at  center  and  Mae  Wren,  Jean  MacGregor, 
Nancy  Thurston  and  Jane  Sampson  playing  the  other  forward  posi- 
tions and  backed  up  by  three  hard  working  halfs.  Manager  "Hort" 
Crosby,  "Cjinny"  Conant,  and  Vera  Adam,  played  havoc  with  the 
"enemy"  goals;  while  those  two  fast  fulls,  "Berta"  McAlister  and  Georgia  Oswell  with 
Anne  Athy,  our  plucky  little  "goalie,"  kept  the  ball  up  the  field. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  four  of  the  season  games  were  ties,  the  record  was  maintained 
and  now  stands,  two  championships  and  no  games  lost  for  two  years.  The  games  were 
well-played  and  always  furnished  plenty  of  excitement, — fast  and  furious  attacks  on  the 
offense  alternating  with  calm,  accurate,  well-timed  defense  plays.  The  splendid  teamwork 
and  good-sportsmanship  of  the  girls  command  applause. 

With  only  four  of  the  squad  leaving  this  year  Miss  Whitin,  whose  untiring  efforts  and 
splendid  work  with  the  girls  have  made  them  "champs,"  should  have  another  championship 
team  next  year.    We  wish  her  luck!    The  scores  of  the  games  follow: 


Classical 
Classical 
Classical 
Classical 
Classical 
Classical 


Commerce  0 
North  2 
South  0 
Commerce  1 
North  3 
South  0 


This  year's  tennis  tournament,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  several  years,  provided 
several  surprises.  In  the  semi-finals  both  matches  were  strongly  contested  and  excellently 
played.  Virginia  Conant  defeated  Jean  White  by  a  score  of  6-2,  6-4  and  Marjorie  Rae 
defeated  Ruth  Friedman  6-2,  3-6,  7-5.  Then  Virginia  Conant  won  the  school  champion- 
ship by  her  6-2,  6-4  victory  over  Marjorie  Rae  in  the  finals. 

With  the  opening  of  the  inter-high  series  we  were  confident  of  retaining  our  cham- 
pionship status  and  in  the  first  two  matches,  the  only  ones  played  to  date,  our  confidence 
has  been  fully  justified.  In  these  matches  the  team,  consisting  of  Virginia  Conant,  Ger- 
trude Budish  and  Marjorie  Rae  gained  six  points  by  defeating  both  South  and  Commerce. 

The  individual  scores  with  South  were  as  follows:  Virgin'a  Conant  versus  Barbara 
Munroe,  6-4,  6-8,  6-1;  Marjorie  Rae  versus  Elizabeth  Kasperian  6-1,  4-6,  6-4;  Gertrude 
Budish  versus  Barbara  Falser,  6-0,  6-1;  those  with  Commerce:  Virginia  Conant  versus 
Doris  Allison,  6-0,  6-0;  Gertrude  Budish  versus  Phyllis  Langhill  6-4,  6-1,  and  Marjorie  Rae 
versus  Louise  Hamil  6-4,  6-1. 

The  final  match  was  played  against  North  on  June  7th.  These  are  the  scores:  Virginia 
Conant  versus  Agatha  Strong,  3-6,  6-0,  7-5;  Gertrude  Budish  versus  Ruth  Kenny  6-0,  6-4 
and  Marjorie  Rae  versus  Helena  Perry  6-0,  5-7,  6-3,  which  bring  to  Classical  for  the  second 
year  in  succession  the  long  coveted  tennis  championship  and  in  addition  the  new  Girls" 
"All  Round"  Sports  Cup. 


Seventy-nine 


Girls'  Basketball 


This  year,  although  the  girls  have  neither  material  nor  tangible 
rewards  to  show  for  their  efforts,  for  they  are  not  the  champions,  nor 
did  they  win  any  inter-class  titles,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  played  a  fine,  clean  brand  of  basketball,  and  that  they  "fought 
the  fight." 

In  the  inter-class  series,  fate  seemed  to  take  a  hand,  and  after  some 
consistently  good  playing,  gave  us  a  period  of  reverse  luck.  Our  fresh- 
men broke  even,  winning  three  games  and  losing  three.  The  sophomores  had  a  firm 
grip  on  the  title,  having  won  three  and  tied  one  game  in  six,  only  to  lose  it  finally  by  a 
matter  of  seconds  and  one  basket.  The  juniors,  also,  were  in  the  running  until  the  last 
minutes  of  the  final  game,  when  they  met  defeat  in  the  form  of  the  Blue  and  Gold.  They 
will  furnish  some  promising  material  for  next  year's  varsity.  The  seniors  put  up  a  plucky 
fight,  but  came  out  on  the  short  end  of  their  scores. 

The  varsity,  led  by  "Hort"  Crosby,  who  captured  the  title  of  city  high-scorer,  gave  the 
"champs"  plenty  of  competition  and  easily  took  a  close  second  place.  The  girls  had  a  fine 
spirit  and  a  high  sense  of  sportsmanship,  and  through  Miss  Whitin's  efforts  presented  a 
well-coached,  well-organized  team. 

The  varsity  players  were  Hortense  Crosby,  captain;  Sybil  Gould,  manager;  Bernice 
McCarthy,  Virginia  Conant,  Jean  White,  Vera  Adam,  and  Betty  Carroll.  The  scores  of 
the  games  follow: 


Classical 

29 

South 

22 

Classical 

32 

North 

32 

Classical 

18 

Commerce 

22 

Classical 

23 

South 

18 

Classical 

19 

North 

23 

Classical 

32 

Commerce 

30 
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Words  by  Fred  F.  Plimpton 
Music  by  Margaret  Wells  Ridler 

Years  ago  they  too  were  at  Classical-  — 

Those  who  have  gone  whom  we  succeed — 

Stood  they  stalwart  like  trees  on  a  mountain, 

Wind-strengthened  against  their  need. 

And  heard,  rooted  there  on  that  slope  near  the  ri\er-bank 

Roar  of  water  breaking  below. 

They  must  be  tree  and  the  day  came  that  treed  them 
Down  and  on  to  the  even  flow. 

We  have  learned  as  they  did  at  Classical, 

Rooted  in  wisdom,  lite-giving  soil. 

What  to  e.xpect  and  how  to  accept  it, 

Trained  to  struggle  where  others  toil. 

And  we,  rumbling  forth  to  that  bank  where  the  river  flow 

Fling  to  the  hills  our  parting  Jong. 

This  is  the  fair  day  that  marks  our  departure; 

Classical,  hear  us  as  we  go  along! 


Bio 


aph: 


1.  "CHUBBY,"  "DIPPY"  POWER— Cell  5,  Inmate  9999 

"Dopey,"  to  use  his  familiar  name,  was  a  kill-joy  wherever  he  appeared.  He  is  a  sort  of  scholarship 
man,  not  through  his  brains,  but  through  his  chubbiness.  Goombye! 

Yeller  1,  2,  3iii;  Prexy  4,  3,  2;  Yodeling  2,  3;  Go//  5/;V/^  4  (Ho/f  4). 

2.  "JEAN,"  "MAC"  MacGREGOR— Argusian,  Vol.  12,  No.  6 

Good  old  "Mac"  adorned  the  seat  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  every  fourth  hour.  Except  when  she  was 
on  her  high  horse,  she  wasn't  such  a  bad  scout.  She  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  someone  else  if  it 
weren't  for  several  things.    B.  O.!! 

Scnbhling  1,  2,  3,  4  (Illegible  3,  4);  Hoc{ey  Phiyer  (once  too  much);  Mintips  (all  twelve  years.) 

3.  "PRETZL,"  "TEDDY"  ROME— Boarder  in  Room  6  on  occasions 

This  talkative  gentleman  was  an  orator  by  nature  (not  God  s  nature,  I  believe).  On  several  occa- 
sions he  was  a  poet,  but  everyone  made  sure  to  miss  these  treats.  Once,  in  fact,  he  actually  wrote  blank 
verse,  and  we  can  assure  you  it  was  very  blank.    See  you  in  our  reunion  "in  Tartaria"! 

Telephone  No.  5-3535;  Diphtheria  (Twice);  Talk.ing  Machine  (always);  Aletheia  4. 

4.  "MELBA,"  "ALYCE"  SPAULDING— Trade  School  Specializer 

This  specimen  of  vegetative  life  quite  unexpectedly  arrived  at  C.  H.  S.,  otherwise  she  would  never  have 
gone  there.  For  four  years  she  tried  as  did  her  predecessors,  in  vain,  to  suggest  something  in  the  Student 
Council.    Too  bad! 

Horacer  4,  123;  Student  Coiinalloi  (in  vain);  Fritz  Kreislerer  3,  4;  C.  H.  S.  D.  A.  99. 

5.  "TIM,"  "CLIP"  CLIFFORD— Heaven  know.';! 

"Tim"  was  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability.  It  has  been  reported  that  on  two  occasions  he  actually 
followed  Mr.  Wassell  without  a  mistake.  As  a  reward  for  his  endeavors,  "Tim"  has  received  a  musical 
scholarship  to  the  greatest  musical  school  in  the  world,  "Sing  Sing."  O-solemio! 

St.  Vitus  Dunce  4;  Crooner  4  (attempts);  Wise-crackcr  (once  too  much);  Glee  Clubber  2. 

6.  "GONDA,"  "CUTIE"  CHEVALIER— Baker  Advocate 

'When  Mark  wasn't  with  Gonda,  we  all  wondered.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  illness,  we  all  liked 
Gonda,  the  maid-who-knows-it-all  in  the  Senior  Play.  Her  greatest  achievement  was  her  face. 
Seeyousomemore ! 

Vice-Prexy  (Twice);  Senior  (strangely  only  once);  Personality  (all  her  own). 

7.  "SARAH,"  "SALLY"  "WARNER— Room  4  Stationary 

Although  "Sally"  was  not  active  in  clubs,  she  was  a  quiet  person.    Her  greatest  feat  was  accomplished 
next  year  when  she  received  her  sheepskin.    She  could  easily  be  made  over  to  resemble  herself.  "Adios!" 
None  l(nown,  several  suspected;  Business  Boarder  (fourth  stretch). 

8.  "FOSTER,"  'MAC,"  "GOOF"  McCAFFERTY— Reporter-at-large. 

"Goof"  McCafferty  was  interested  in  sports  of  no  kinds.  He  belonged  to  Phi-ied  Fraternity.  Once 
I  loaned  him  a  nickel, — once  too  many  times  I  found  out.  However,  we  wish  him  all  kinds  of  luck  (the 
worst  kind,  of  course). 

Fittenball — brol^en  shoidder  {twice  secretary);  none  other  that  we  can  mention  in  print! 

9.  M.\NDAL  SEGAL  (The  nicknames  arc  good,  but  they  don't  look  well  in  print.) 

So  Segal  came  to  Classical  to  show  us  how  to  run  the  place!  He  did  a  pretty  good  )ob,  but  no  so 
well  as  he  thinks  he  did.  He's  changed  since  this  picture,  but  we  are  told  that  even  in  his  younger  days 
he  was  "high  pressure."  The  boy  is  awfully  active,  but  he's  so  busy  that  we've  never  had  a  chance  to 
find  out  what  the  activities  are.    (We  have  our  suspicions.) 

10.  "BABS"  BARBARA  GILMORE— Aletheian  "High-Muck-a-Muck" 

We  hear  that  "Babs"  has  taken  to  tennis  and  "Tech."  Good  luck  in  both  fields,  old  girl!  Don't 
forget  your  valuable  training  in  Aletheia; — a  good  argument  always  comes  in  handy.  Smith  for  you  and 
five  miles  away  for  Me! 

Stuff  Reporter  on  the  "Argus;"  Aletheia  Auxiliary  4;  Bool{-wortn  (twice  in  the  stomach);  Debater 
(we  are  led  to  believe);  Appendix  (a  couple  of  summers  ago). 
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A — answers  with  Anderson,  that  golf  wizard, 
B — bangs  on  Brool^s,  that  "heap"  popular  athlete, 
C — calls  on  Cupit,  that  high  "muck-a-muck"  of  Classic  Myths, 
D — downs  Davis,  that  Botany  Club  prexy, 
E — effects  Edward,  that  hockey-stick  flash, 
F — falls  on  Fleming,  that  Agassiz  Club  wielder, 
G — goes  to  Gilmore,  that  Aletheia  big-shot, 
H — halts  Halpin,  that  cross-country  hound, 
I — is  /  ham  a  senior, 
}  — jumps  on  Joyce,  that  c]uict  girlie, 
K — kicks  Karpaivich,  that  all-star  athlete, 
L — longs  for  Lever,  that  dignihed  lassie, 
M — mangles  Meltzer,  that  quiet  jirophet, 
N — needs  Nanartonis,  that  Annapolis  substitute, 
O — offers  Ovendon,  that  Glee  Clubber, 
P — picks  Porter,  that  tennis-racket  shark, 
Q — quacks  quizes,  those  short  devastating  tests, 
R — reaches  Rome,  that  Circeronian  disciple, 
S — satisfies  Segal,  that  versatile  student, 
T — takes  Thomas,  that  Room  6  intimate, 
U — urges  unity,  that  quality  we  need, 
V — vamps  vanity,  that  trait  you  over-enjoyed, 
W — wins  Webster,  that  cute  newcomer, 
X — marks  the  Xanthic  spot, 
Y — yearns  for  You,  that  well-known  character, 
Z — zooms  on  Zool{,  that  quiet  lank  in  Room  9. 

FAMOUS  CELEBRITIES  AND  THEIR  DISCIPLES 

1.  The  Katzemjammer  Kids — Thompson  and  McCafferty. 

2.  Barney  Oldfield — J.  Jeremiah  Sullivan. 

3.  Man  Friday — "Ed"  Breen. 

4.  Litde  Caesar — Arthur  Moossa. 

5.  Palace  Doorman — "Bill"  Lajousky. 

6.  Harpo  Marx — Francis  White. 

7.  Norma  Shearer — Ann  Chandley. 

8.  Lanky  Son  of  the  Circus — William  Barros. 

9.  Wash  Tubbs — "Pop"  Lane. 

10.  Happy  Hooligan — Saul  Raphael. 


COMPLETE  CHARACTERIZATION 

Freshman — Matriculated 
Sophomores — Sophisticated 
Juniors — Dissipated 
Seniors — Satiated 
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WE  RECOMMEND  FOR  OBLIVION 
(a  la  newts,  a  la  tete,  a  la  pants,  a  I'Aftermath,  a  la  marko,  a  la  fist, 
et  a  la  Vanity  Fair.) 

Three-fourths  of  the  Freshman  Class;  five-eighths  of  the  Sophomore  Class;  seven- 
eighths  of  the  Junior  Class  and  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  senior  who  makes  out  slips. 

The  senior  who  is  afraid  to  admit  he  is  going  to  Clark. 

The  senior  who  goes  to  college  and  has  his  mail  prepared. 

The  notes  of  Foster  McCafferty. 

The  poems  of  Fred  Plimpton. 

The  reports  of  any  secretary  of  any  of  the  clubs. 

The  editorials  of  Jean  MacGregor. 

The  crooning  of  Timothy  Clifford. 

The  pop  concerts  of  Mr.  Wassell. 

The  morning  lectures  of  Miss  Pierce. 

The  history  tests  of  Mr.  Brennen. 

The  jokes  in  "Tickletoes"  of  the  Argus. 

The  famous  column  writers  at  Classical. 

The  freshman  intelligence  test. 

The  humor  of  "Sam"  Levine. 

The  late  excuses  of  "Tom"  Bowen. 

The  inferiority  complex  of  Jacob  Sacks. 

The  continuous  drumming  of  "Sam"  Shulman  and  "Abe"  Solomon. 

The  attempts  at  singing  of  the  Boys'  Glee  Club. 

The  Athletic  Association  racket. 

The  job  of  the  high  school  reporters. 

The  infernal  racket  of  the  C.  H.  S.  Band. 

The  daily  P.  M.'s  of  Mr.  O'Regan. 

The  activities  of  the  great  Bird  Club. 

The  dramatic  attempts  of  Lawrence  Healy. 

The  speeches  of  President  Power. 

The  report  cards  of  Classical. 

The  D-warning  system  of  the  present. 

The  vain  attempts  at  cynicism  of  "Dick"  Rome. 

The  interviews  with  Lina  Basquette  by  Beatrice  Cohen. 

The  vain  boasts  of  "Shorty"  Schorr. 

The  socks  in  the  chest  by  "Bill"  Lajousky. 

The  "gym"  bloomers  of  Hortense  Crosby. 

The  watch  of  Daniel  F.  O'Regan. 

The  fourth-hour  slips  of  Mary  Candlin. 

The  markings  on  Rapinchuk's  desk. 

The  author  of  this  "tripe." 
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SIDELIGHTS  OF  1932 
Opening  Ensemble — 

(A  couple  of  hundred  mee\  and  mild  embryo-graduates  waiting  expectantly  m  the  As- 
sembly Hall.) 

Principal:  "To  all  you  students  gathered  here  today,  I  want  to  extend  the  heartiest  wel- 
come, in  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  faculty — "  {slight  sound  of  tittering  from 
some  nervous  "four-footer")  " — and  I  know  that  we  shall  get  along  just  like  a  happy 
family."  {Clapping  of  hands — etc.,  for  several  minutes.) 

Curtain 

Act  I — Scene  1 
Frosh  {innocently):  "Can  you  tell  me  where  Room  44  is?" 
Senior  {indignantly):  "When  you  address  me,  call  me  sir.  Understand?" 
Frosh:  "Yes,  sir." 

Second  Senior:  "Yes,  and  you'd  better  hurry  or  you'll  be  late  for  class;  44's  on  the  top 
floor." 

Frosh:  "Yes,  sir.   Thank  you,  sir."    {Hurries  up  stairs  three  at  a  time.) 
Senior:  "These  frosh  have  got  to  be  put  in  their  places." 

Second  Senior:  "Yeah!  The  nerve  of  that  bird  stopping  a  senior,  and  in  the  lower  cor- 
ridor, too!" 

Curtain 
Act  I— Scene  2 

Teacher:  "Well,  I  suppose  everyone  is  going  to  recite  one  hundred  per  cent  this  morning. 

We  hope  so!  Well,  suppose  you  begin,  Laskof?." 
Stude  {translating  with  difficulty):  "After  having  been  gone  by  the  camp  three  hundred 

miles — no,  feet,  the  leader  to  his  men  by  encouragement  said — "  {snic\ers  from  the 

bac\  of  the  room.) 

Teacher:  "  'After  having  been  gone  by  the  camp — '  Say,  look  here.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  would  get  up  in  an  English  class  and  say  a  thing  like  that?  Then  why  inflict 
it  on  me? — Well,  you  try  it,  Shean." 

Stude:  "Shall  I  begin  over  or  go  on  where  he  left  of??" 

Teacher:  "You'd  better  begin  over;  that  last  was  not  very  clear." 

Stude:  "Well — er — ah — well,  I  didn't  do  that  sentence." 

Teacher:  "Oh!  You  did  all  the  others!  Wasn't  it  unfortunate  that  I  called  on  you  for 
just  that  one?"    {Etc.,  etc.) 

Curtain 
Act  II — Scene  1 

Stude:  "Place  the  triangle  ABC  on  the  triangle  DEF  so  that  the  side  AR  coincides  with 
its  equal — " 

Teacher  {interrupting):  "You  girls  up  in  the  back  of  the  room  will  have  to  stop  talking. 
You're  supposed  to  be  studying,  you  know.    Go  on,  Fontaine. " 

Stude  {recites  glibly  until  the  teacher  notices  his  evident  concentration  on  tvhatever  is 
happening  in  bac\  of  him — then  desperate'^  in  a  stage  tvhisper  to  the  rear):  "What 
comes  next?    Speak  louder.   I  can't  hear." 

Teacher:  "Leonard,  is  that  you  prompting?  Well,  suppose  you  get  up  and  recite."  {In- 
distinct mumblings  from  Leonard)  "You  don't  know  iti'  I'm  not  surprised.  Did 
you  study  it?    How  long?" 
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Stude:  "Over  an  hour,  but  I  didn't  get  to  that  one."  (Much  laughter.) 

Teacher:  "Well,  Leonard,  suppose  you  see  me  Tuesday  afternoon  at  1.30."  {Class  is  re- 
sumed and  continues  quietly  except  for  the  spasmodic  tossing  of  spitballs  among  the 
study  pupils.) 

Curtain 
Act  III — Scene  1 

Prof,  {in  the  middle  of  an  experiment):   All  right  now,  just  take  the  scissors  and  cut  it 

down  the  middle.    Don't  be  afraid  to  touch  it.    The  fish  is  dead  and  it  can't  bitt; 

anyway.    What  would  you  girls  do  if  your  life  depended  on  whether  you  took  that 

stomach  out  or  left  it  in?    You'd  probably  all  be  corpses." 
Stude:  "Oh,  teacher,  where  will  I  put  my  fish's  heart?    I  can't  find  any  here." 
Prof.:  "If  you'd  take  a  peek  into  your  text-book  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  you  might 

learn  something  about  biology."  (Snicl{ers) 
Stude:  "Will  it  be  all  right  if  I  leave  it  out?" 

Prof.:  "Some  of  you  guys  can  think  of  more  ways  of  getting  out  of  work — " 

Curtain 

Act  III — Scene  2 
{junior  Prom — the  crowd  is  overwhelming.) 
Junior:   "This  is  a  snappy  fox  trot.    It  reminds  me  of  the  day  I  was  initiated.  They 

paddled  me  to  the  tune  of  the  "Tiger  Rag." 
Girl  {vacantly):   "Oh,  yes.    My,  isn't  her  dress  bceyutiful?    She's  not  so  good  looking, 
though." 

Junior:  "Did  you  see  my  new  frat  pin?    It's  pretty  nice.    It  ought  to  be  for  ten  bucks." 
Girl:  "Your  frat  pin!    But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had  a  frat  pin.    Take  it  off  and 

let  me  see  it." 
Junior:  "Well,  I  don't  want  to  lose  it." 

Girl:  "Oh,  I  won't  lose  it.    There,  doesn't  it  look  stunning?    I'll  just  wear  it  'til  the  end 

of  the  dance,  shall  I?  {Bill's  best  friend  cuts  in) 
Junior:  "But — d — Oh!  well,  I  guess  I'm  just  a  plain  sucker!" 

Curtain 

Act  IV — Scene  1 
A  Senior  Meeting. 

Power:  "All  right  now,  quiet!  We  want  to  get  these  elections  over.  {Faint,  but  distin- 
guishable cries  of  'We  want  Cantor!  We  want  Cantor!'  can  be  heard  from  the  bac\ 
of  the  hall.)  "All  right,  you  guys.  Pipe  down!  Now  does  everybody  understand 
what  he's  supposed  to  do?" 

Senior:  "No,  that  is  yes — but  why?" 

Other  Senior:  "Sit  down,  brother,  you're  in  a  bad  way." 

Power:  "Let's  have  a  little  order  here.    We  don't  want  to  be  here  all  fourth  hour." 
'Voice  from  Afar:  "Sure  we  do,  why  not?"    {Etc.,  etc.,  until  11.35.) 

Curtain 

Act  IV — Scene  2 
Field  Day 

First  Senior:  "Oh,  there's  Anne  with  Ed.    Now  what  she  sees  in  him,  I  don't  know,  but 

doesn't  she  look  cute.    And  oh!  there's  Doris — " 
Second  Senior:  "Uh,  huh,  but  look!  they're  going  to  run.   Don't  they  look  funny  in  those 

pants?    Say,  I  wonder  who  won  the  last  race?" 
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First  Senior:  "I  dunno — I  was  watching  that  little  roadster.    Isn't  it  darbsy,  though?" 
Second  Senior:  "Sure!  Say,  this  must  be  the  relay  race;  they're  passing  those  sticks  around. 

Yup!    That's  what  it  is,  and  oh,  we're  winning!    Come  on,  George!    Run  dawggone 

ya!!" 

First  Senior:  "Say,  do  you  suppose  it's  all  over?  Everyone's  going.  Well,  anyway  we  can 
find  out  who  won  when  they  give  the  news  bulletin  over  the  radio  tonight." 

Curtain 

Act  IV — Scene  3 

{About  one  hundred  and  seventy  students  watting  for  their  diplomas,  surrounded  by  fond 
parents  and  friends.) 

Speaker:  "...  the  road  to  success  .  .  .  hard  work  {frowns  from  the  audience)  .  .  .  day 
of  your  graduation."  {Clapping  of  hands — more  speeches — and  at  last  the  diplomas 
are  presented — marching — the  " grads"  loo\  relieved;  they  even  smile  a  little.) 

{Afterwards  in  the  hall.) 

First  Grad:  "Well,  what're  you  gonna  do  next  fall?" 

Second  Grad:  "Donno  yet! " 

First  Grad:  "O.  K.,  Mac,  see  you  at  Classical  next  year!" 

Curtain 


"It's  not  a  warm  day,"  said  Billy  (Maher) 
"And  my  socks  aren't  down  to  be  silly, 

So  it's  not  the  heat, 

But  I  think  it  is  sweet 
To  pretend  I'm  a  coolie  in  Chile!" 

Ann  Dubuc's  ankle  is  exposiery 

Of  the  latest  designs  in  silk  hosiery; 

She  doesn't  suspect 

It  was  made  to  connect 
The  part  called  the  calf  with  the  tosiery. 

Jeanne  Methot  and  "Bea"  Cohen 
To  art  school  will  be  goin'; 

There  should  be  a  law 

Against  what  they  draw, 
Because  there  is  no  knowin'. 

"Thel"  Cotzin,  a  girl  so  fine. 

When  asked  at  what  hour  she  wished  to  dine. 

Replied,  "At  eleven. 

Three,  four,  six,  and  seven. 
And  eight  and  a  quarter  of  nine." 

In  Room  4  when  Ruth  looks  down  the  aisle. 
She  gives  Rapinchuk  a  beautiful  smile, 

And  of  all  her  beaux  , 

I  am  certain  she  shows 
She  likes  him  the  best  all  the  while. 
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CLASSIC  MYTHS 

"I  love  to  play  ping-pong,"  piped  up  "Bill"  Lajousky.    "I  hate  the  sight  of  football." 
"I'd  never  give  up  the  name  of  Pluto!"  exclaimed  "Piute"  Leonard  with  surprise. 
"Algebra  is  my  hobby,"  boasted  Sybil  Gould.    "I  never  engage  in  any  sports." 
"I  never  wanted  to  be  class  president,"  declared  "Dippy"  Power.    "I  always  wanted 
to  study  Burke!" 

"No,"  exclaimed  "Dot"  Cupit,  "I  never  liked  English  nor  the  job  of  being  editor-in- 
chief  of  Classic  Myths." 

"I  never  use  cosmetics,"  chirped  Christine  Hakanson,  "my  beauty  is  entirely  natural." 

"Oratory  is  all  the  bunk,"  criticized  Herzl  T.  Rome.  "Now — er — er  take  football, 
for  insatnce." 

"Burke  was  entirely  too  deep  for  me,"  quoted  Theresa  Kowalcyk.  "I  hated  the  sight 
of  it." 

"I  never  trouble  anyone,"  spoke  up  "Sam"  Levine,  "and  I  never  act  the  part  of  a  par- 
rot." 

"Why,  certainly,  I  flunked  the  test,"  answered  Mandal  Segal.    "It  was  tough!" 
"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  at  Classical,"  commented  "Min"  Meltzer. 
"I  think  poetry  is  newts,"  replied  Fred  Plimpton  to  the  reporter,  "my  interest  lies  m 
athletics." 

"I'd  much  rather  eat  than  dance,"  ejaculated  Ann  Chandley. 

"The  secret  of  my  success,"  bombarded  Leo  LaskofT,  "is  my  quiet  temperament  and 
my  musical  voice." 

"The  Argus  is  the  worst  paper  in  the  East.  I  never  did  any  work  for  it,"  came  from 
Jean  MacGregor. 

"Why  the  Aletheia  is  even  worse  than  the  Aletheia  Auxiliary,"  declared  "Babs"  Gil- 
more. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Classical  High  School  June,  1932,  A.D. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Class  of  1932,  a  member  of 
The  Classical  High  House  of  Correction 

has  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  Supposed  Study,  at  the  aforesaid  institution,  which 
was  created  by  an  Act  of  Violence  in  1833  A.D.,  and  is  therefore  and  subsequently  entitled 
and  allowed  to  take  its  place  beside  the  other  social  misfits,  on  demand  after  the  date 
so-called,  and  on  presentation  of  this  note  on  the  so-called  date  after  the  day,  aforesaid,  to 
the  indorsers  at  the  higher  institutions  of  crime,  otherwise  known  as  universities;  other- 
wise proceed  as  in  long  division,  so-called  and  aforesaid,  for  the  Class  of  1932. 

Mayor  John  C.  Mahoney,  Visitor. 
Warden  Harold  L.  Fenner, 

Given  by  the  School  Committee, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June,  1932,  A.D. 
Witnesses  of  the  aforesaid  document: 

Milton  Meltzer, 

Barbara  Gilmore, 

Dorothy  Cupit. 

Mandal  Segal,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Dei  immortales  and  Holy  Moses! 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  "CLASSIC  MYTHS,"  1932 


Receipts 


Advertising 

$16,000.00 

Subscriptions 

13,000.00 

Senior  Class  Assessment 

8,000.00 

Clubs  (collected) 

.50 

Donations  from  kind  and  warm-hearted  friends 

.00 

Expenses 

Food  for  midnight  orgies  of  the  staff 

$3,000.00 

Postage  (annual  business) 

.06 

Trip  to  New  York  for  the  stal?  including  theatre  party, 

ball  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  wine,  etc. 

1,896.07 

Murads  and  Pall  Malls  for  the  staff 

50.00 

Janitor,  office  boy,  and  stationery 

.25 

Printing 

.73 

Engraving 

1.29 

Cadillac  for  Editor 

4,000.00 

Fords  for  associate  editors 

2,850.00 

Hush  Money 

6,000.00 

Packard  for  business  manager 

3,100.00 

Photographer 

.27 

StafT  Bootlegger 

1,775.00 

The  profit,  unfortunately,  was  used  to  pay  the  editor's  alimony,  so  the  business  man 
ager  and  editor  called  off  their  trip  to  Europe. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

"Joe"  Dumpledorf,  of  the  classes  of  '03,  '10,  '25,  etc.,  had  a  cataleptic  fit  the  other 
night  from  eating  sour  pickles  and  puffed  rice.  The  doctors  are  hopeful,  but  "Joe's"  kid 
brother  (here  at  Classical)  says,  "What  you  don't  eat  won't  kill  you."    Wise  boy! 

"Pete"  Pickmup,  of  the  class  of  '47,  is  now  No.  123456  with  his  new  address  at  Joliet. 
Remember  when  "Pete"  was  such  a  Romeo  at  dear  old  Classical. 

Jack  Doolodz,  of  the  class  of  '94,  broke  into  W.  W.'s  column  the  other  night  when  he 
aisled-it  with  that  pretty  chorine,  Wax  De  Madder.  Wonder  how  he'll  like  it  in  double 
harness.    He  always  was  an  awful  'oss. 

GENIUS  BURNS 

Softly  among  the  night  shadows, 
Stealmg  across  the  moonlit  waters, 
Came  the  faint,  far  sound  of  a  harp. 
Sweetly  distilling  the  beauty  of  Artemis 
Into  a  mist  of  hypnotic  radiance. 

A  wind-driven  perfume  of  peach  blooms 

Blew  across  the  orchard  through  the  barnyard 

Startling  the  hens 

And  the  pigs  in  their  pens — 

What  the  deuce  is  this  anyway? 
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1932— WAYS  OF  IDENTIFICATION— 1932 
Identification  of  Seniors  at  Classical 
(With  due  apologies  to  O.  O.  Mclntyre.) 

By  these  ye  shall  know  them:  "Dippy"  Power — a  chubby  face  and  a  flaming  red  tic; 
"Jimmy"  Sullivan — cockle-shelled  ears;  Christi'ie  Hakanson — sweaters  of  extraordin-iry 
color;  Jay  Datus  Smith — mirror-like  Slicum  hair;  "Little  Caesar"  Moossa — as  though 
you  didn't  know;  Sybil  Cjould — a  "W'd"  sweater;  "Harpo"  White — brown  hair  to  match 
his  brown  tweed  suit;  "Pluto"  Leonard — a  big  head  to  top  his  original  sway;  Jean  Mac- 
Gregor — an  undecided  blonde. 

Herzl  T.  Rome — a  "jaw-jaw"  accent;  "Babs"  CJilmore — a  refined  and  dignified  air; 
"Dot"  Cupit — an  incessant  conversationalist;  "Billy"  Mahcr — a  V  sweater  and  half-mast 
pants;  "Bill"  Lajousky — a  whale  of  a  man;  Ruth  Leahy — a  fiery  red  dress;  Foster  Mc- 
Caflerty — a  polo  camel's  hair  coat  and  white  cow's  leather  shoes;  "Tim"  Clifford — a 
Rudy  Vallee  voice;  Charles  Campbell — a  little  sister. 

Esther  Briggs — a  "Tech"  air;  Philip  Abelson — a  dismissal  at  10.30  o'clock;  Stanley 
Algernon  Schorr — an  overgrown  baby  with  the  pronoun  "Me";  Kenneth  Ovenden — 
black  pants,  black  sweater,  and  a  red  tie;  Annette  Dubuc — long  notes  every  third  hour; 
Theresa  Kowalczyk — a  Burke  "shark";  Jeanne  Methot — a  cartoonist  nature;  Katherine 
Lever — large  "doggies";  Leo  Laskoff — a  lot  of  noise  and  a  lot  of  him. 

Rhoda  Webster — a  genial  disposition  plus  a  good  looking  face;  Ruth  Snow — a  crush 
on  Fred  Plimpton;  "Peggy  "  Shapiro — the  same  dresses  as  her  sister  at  Commerce; 
Margaret  Ridler — a  female  Fritiz  Kreisler;  Ruth  Kinniery — two  large  green  eyes;  Marvin 
Miron — a  set  of  illuminating  magazines;  "Tony"  Mcleski — a  nature  to  do  the  wrong  thing 
at  the  right  time,  and  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time;  "Dxk"  Leary — a  pair  of  football 
shoulders;  Floyd  Huntley,  Jr. — the  age  of  majority  exemplified. 

Louis  Fontaine — a  Boy  Scout  worker;  Francis  Fitzsimmon:; — a  white  sweater  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday;  Mary  Joyce — a  confused  relation  to  "Peggy"  Joyce;  Cecile  Freeman — a 
long-winded  speaker;  Dorothy  Kashman — a  sophisticated  nature,  with  a  shadowy  Nor- 
man; Beatrice  Cohen —  an  artistic  nature;  Mary  Candlin — a  regular  customer  at  Barrett  s 
Dance  Hall;  Louis  Shack — a  clarinet  and  suits  from  his  father's  store;  Ralph  Sigel — a  "love" 
for  algebra;  Ann  Chandley — a  profile  like  Norma  Shearer's;  Mandal  Segal — a  hand  in 
everything;  the  rest  of  the  seniors  of  1932 — a  dazzled  expression,  an  overturned  mind,  a 
hopeless  air,  and  a  hopeless  case. 

(By  special  permission  of  the  copyright  owners,  the  Tickletoes  of  the  Argus.) 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

Graduation  is  that  process  of  getting  rid  of  undesirable  seniors  in  an  honorable  way  by 
the  process  of — 

Comryiencement,  a  boring  function  devised  to  test  the  waiting  stamina  of — 

Seniors,  ladies  and  gents  that  have  spent  four  uneventful  years  at  high  school  in  a  feeble 

attempt  to  get  some — 
Knowledge,  an  illusive  muse  who  can  not  be  secured  by  just  a  little — 
Wor^,  what  the  graduates  are  about  to  do  at  last,  after  they  finish  with  such  things  as — 
Senior  Singing,  an  outdoor  form  of  vocal  exercise. 
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SIMILES 

As  haughty  as  the  seniors. 

As  pesty  as  "Sam"  Levine. 

As  wrong  as  the  homework  you  used  to  copy. 

As  permanent  as  "Ed"  Breen's  seat  in  the  Dummy  Room. 

As  dilapidated  as  Classical. 

As  vain  as  "Slugger"  Schorr. 

As  large  as  the  cuts  left  on  your  desk. 

As  great  as  Porter's  drag  with  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Fenner. 

As  taking  as  your  neighbor's  ways. 

As  outstanding  as  the  bridge  on  "Pretzl"  Rome's  nose. 

As  humorous  as  the  jokes  in  Classic  Myths. 

As  aloof  as  Marie  Bliven. 

As  accurate  as  the  senior  list  for  college. 

As  hopeless  as  Jim  Durkin's  case. 

As  safe  as  your  blocks,  pencils,  pens,  etc. 

As  avaricious  as  "Doug"  Kirschner. 

As  enjoyable  as  Miss  Fiske's  lectures  on  Sex,  Marriage,  and  Life. 

As  old-fashioned  as  Phyllis  Bieberbach. 

As  quiet  as  Room  4  anytime. 

As  wet  as  "Spike"  Silver's  bottle  in  Room  6. 

As  advantageous  as  4th  hour  assemblies. 

As  dilatory  as  Ruth  Wheeler. 

As  bad  as  your  excuses  to  Mr.  O'Regan. 

As  numerous  as  "Dot"  Kashman's  alibis. 

As  real  as  your  "A"  in  English. 

As  imitated  as  "Tony"  Meleski's  hippy  sway. 

As  welcome  as  the  one  o'clock  bell. 

As  civilizing  as  Sarah  Warner's  influence. 

As  crazy  as  the  actions  in  Room  6  during  fourth  hours. 

As  undersized  as  "Steve"  Elias. 

As  enjoyable  as  your  senior  year. 

As  discouraging  as  "Dick"  Rome. 

As  considerate  (.'')  as  College  Board  Examiners. 

As  similar  as  these  similes. 

As  ignorant  as  a  freshman  after  four  years  at  Classical. 


THINGS  TO  DO  WHILE  WAITING  FOR  YOUR  GIRL  TO  GET 
DRESSED  FOR  THE  PROM 

1.  Fix  your  tie. 

2.  Smoke  one  of  her  father's  cigars. 

3.  Examine  the  ice-box. 

4.  Get  gas  for  the  car  from  her  family's  car. 

5.  Read  her  copy  of  "Thirteen  Men." 

6.  Use  her  'phone  to  call  up  another  girl. 
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'32  AT  THE  POLLS 


Know  ye  all  men  by  these  presents  that  the  following  is  and  shall  be  the  choice  of  the 
Class  of  1932:  That  the  persons  herein  mentioned  be  known  to  their  families  and  kinsfolk 
by  the  titles  given  unto  them  each  and  severally.  By  this,  the  ballot  of  the  class,  their  last 
and  final  choice,  "Dippy"  Power  is  declared  to  have  done  most  for  Classical,  and  Jean 
MacGregor  is  the  female  who  took  first  place  in  this  event.  A  close  vote  designated  Foster 
McCafferty  and  Gonda  Chevalier  as  the  best-lool{ing  specimens  in  the  class.  An  easy  bat- 
tle gave  Mandal  Segal  and  Melba  Spaulding  the  title  of  most  studious.  Herzl  Rome  and 
Barbara  Gilmore  nosed  out  several  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  knowing  most.  The  task  of 
electing  the  most  lively  to  succeed  was  more  difficult  than  Miss  Shaughnessy's  Burke  tests, 
but  Milton  Meltzer  and  Jean  MacGregor  again  were  the  hard-fought-for-winners.  George 
Brooks  and  Gonda  Chevalier  were  chosen  the  most  popular  members,  while  "Pluto" 
Leonard  and  Ruth  Kinniery  were  acclaimed,  to  our  amazement,  the  most  modest.  "Dave" 
Hardy  and  Hortense  Crosby  came  out  in  the  fore  as  the  best  athletes,  with  Sybil  Gould 
and  "Bill"  Lajousky  still  "in  the  money"  at  the  finish.  The  office  of  the  best  natuied  was 
shipped  of?  to  Paul  Suliotis  and  "Dot"  Cupit. 

The  honor  of  being  the  chubbiest  in  the  class  was  given  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
"Dippy"  Power  and  "Dot"  Churchill,  who  since  have  gone  on  a  diet  of  grapefruit.  "Billy" 
Maher  with  his  knickers  and  Ruth  Leahy  with  her  red  dresses  managed  to  gain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  best  dressed.  "Fritz"  Prentice  and  Ann  Chandley  squeezed  through  enough 
votes  to  become  the  best  dancers  "in  the  thirty-twoers."  "Dave"  Porter,  the  tennis  champ, 
and  Christine  Hakanson,  the  walking  dictaphone,  came  into  prominence  by  being  the 
tiredest.  It  took  a  stif?  skirmish  before  Mandal  Segal  again  and  Barbara  Gilmore  won  their 
second  title,  the  most  versatile.  Everyone  started  strong  for  the  most  cynical,  but  Fred 
Plimpton  and  "Lib"  Cioft  had  two  more  votes  and  so  won.  From  Room  6  we  drew  the 
two  quietest,  "Dick"  Keenan  and  Helen  Gate.  Leo  LaskofI  easily  won  the  title  of  the 
noisiest,  but  Muriel  Manning,  of  the  Manning  Siamese  twins,  had  a  more  difficult  task  to 
win  the  girl's  part  of  the  same  subject.  "Jimmy"  Sullivan  and  Phyllis  Bieberbach  finished 
cx  aequo  for  the  most  original.  Everyone  received  several  votes  for  the  wittiest  and  the 
most  reliable,  so  we  believe  no  plurality  can  justly  be  reached.  The  title  of  typical  Classi- 
cal boy  and  girl  could  find  no  definite  resting  place  so  this  was  also  discarded. 

The  lower  half  of  the  ballot  received  some  interesting  answers.  "Teddy"  (from  the 
store  across  the  street  won  the  title  of  who  "did"  Classical  most  (whatever  that  means!). 
The  class  went  through  the  formality  of  bestowing  the  title  of  class  politician  on  Mandal 
Segal,  and  in  that  case  you  know  who  is  class  business  man.  The  modest  Class  acclaimed 
the  little  pronoun  "Me"  as  the  greatest  asset  although  some  diligent  pupils  gave  their  votes 
to  a  certain  teacher.  The  greatest  liability  was  a  close  contest  between  Laskoff  and  the 
Senior  Dances,  with  the  latter  winning  by  a  nose.  Charles  Prentice  was  also  a  double  win- 
ner by  hoofing  away  with  class  social  hound.  English  with  a  handicap  of  Burke,  Brown- 
ing, and  Burns,  nevertheless,  ran  a  beautiful  race  in  capturing  the  title  of  the  most  valuable 
course.  The  most  helpful  activity  was  bestowed  upon  the  twins.  Debating  and  Declaim- 
ing. Highest  honor  ranged  from  joining  the  Aletheia  Auxiliary  to  4  "D's",  with  president 
of  the  Dummy  Room  coming  through  in  front.  (Congratulations  Breen!)  Few  agreed 
on  favorite  recreation,  but  a  "date"  with  Fred  Plimpton  won  over  Fourth  Hours  by  the 
scant  margin  of  .3333  1-3  votes.  Favorite  booths  turned  out  to  be  "13  Men"  and  good  old 
Burke.  When  it  came  to  naming  the  favorite  magazine,  the  seniors  were  divided  between 
Ballyhoo  and  the  Argus,  bui  the  high-brows  managed  to  put  over  the  former  as  winner. 


Nincty-scten 


The  favorite  luxury  was  "in  the  bag"  for  sleeping  in  class.  Of  course  matrimony  was 
chosen  as  the  favorite  study. 

The  ballots  made  a  few  other  startling  revelations  but  a  cautious  nature  forced  us  to 
withhold  these  results  from  the  eyes  of  man. 

AMEN! 

(Referendum  taken  at  the  polls  by  the  Class  of  1932.) 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 
(The  editors  cannot  be  held  responsible  tor  the  ravings  of  any  contributor.) 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  your  paper  because  no  other  one  will  pay  any  attention  to  me.  What 
I'm  trying  to  say,  not  that  anyone  cares  particularly,  is  that  there  should  be  a  law  against 
people  who  drink  soup  in  the  key  of  E-flat.  Don't  put  this  in  the  basket  yet,  the  rest  is 
really  vitally  important.    You  see,  it  was  like  this: 

Three  weeks  ago  next  snow  storm,  I  had  to  try  out  for  Glee  Club.  Having  previously 
practiced  the  scale  of  C  for  hours,  I  was  well  prepared  for  the  ordeal.  And  now  comes 
the  rub!  A  fellow  sufTerer  at  the  lunch  counter  started  inhaling  his  soup  in  the  key  of 
E-flat.  Of  course  this  threw  me  all  ofT  tune,  assuming  that  I  was  on  in  the  first  place,  and 
I  failed  to  qualify.  Imagine  my  embarrassment  when  I  opened  my  mouth  to  sing  middle 
C,  and  E-flat  popped  out. 

What  do  you  suggest  that  I  do  about  it? 

Dejected  Osurac. 

Editor's  note:   We  suggest  that  you  and  some  of  those  soup  singers  get  together  and 
organize  a  jazz  band.   You  might  make  money  I 
P.  S.   Let  us  know  if  you  do. 

SONCJS 

(By  special  permission  of  the  copyright  owners.) 

(Tune:  "Now's  the  Time  to  Fall  in  Love") 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS'  FIGHTING  SONG 

The  class  dues  are  higher, 
The  Classic  Myths's  higher, 

Now's  the  time  to  go  to  work. 
Although  there's  a  depression, 
Let's  make  an  impression; 

Altogether — no  one  shirk! 
You  can  canvass  all  the  stores  far  and  near; 
Let's  go  out  and  beat  the  record  of  last  year; 
Now  that — 

We  know  that  the  fact  is 
We  want  lower  taxes, 
Let's  get  out  and  get  to  work! 


Ninety-eight 


rd.  


OUR  AMBITIONS 


In  1928 

To  be  a  senior. 

To    see    the   school    in    its  architectural 
beauty. 

To  read  Latin  as  one  reads  English. 

To  graduate  with  honors. 

To  meet  a  big  league  ball  player. 


In  1932 
To  be  a  freshman. 

To  avoid  seeing  the  school  in  its  architec- 
tural beauty. 
To  read  Latin  as  one  reads  English 
To  graduate. 
To  meet  a  chorus  girl. 


WHAT  SENIORS  THINK  ABOUT  AFTER  GRADUATION 
L  How  their  clubs  can  run  without  them. 

2.  How  much  the  principal  will  miss  calling  them  into  his  office. 

3.  How  they  managed  to  get  out  of  school  with  a  diploma. 

4.  How  much  the  teachers  will  miss  their  best  students. 

5.  How  the  corner  drug  store  will  make  a  living. 

6.  If  their  creditors  in  the  other  classes  will  ever  get  them. 


THERE'S  ONE  AT  EVERY  SCHOOL  DANCE— 

(At  Least  One) 

Who  cuts  in  on  you  and  "gets  lost"  with  your  girl. 

Who  needs  a  forty-acre  lot  to  dance  in. 

Who  must  have  "St.  Louis  Blues"  played  over  and  over. 

Who  loses  her  earrings. 

Who  can't  dance. 

Who  thinks  the  orchestra  is  rotten. 
Who  thinks  the  orchestra  is  great. 

Who  remembers  the  time  Louie  Blooey's  Orchestra  played. 

Whom  you  run  into  unawares  and  who  is  the  guy  to  whom  you  owe  three  dollars. 

Who  wants  to  meet  "that  peach  in  black." 

Who  wants  a  ride  home  afterward. 

Who  goes  over  to  the  restaurant  and  finds  he's  broke. 


HOW  TO  ENJOY  A  SENIOR  PROM 

1.  Don't  pay  for  the  tickets. 

2.  Don't  bring  a  girl. 

3.  Make  wisecracks. 

4.  No  fourth  reason. 

5.  Offer  suggestions  to  the  orchestra  leader  about  making  a  special  arrangement  of  the 

latest  song. 

6.  Try  to  get  a  dance. 

7.  Try  to  figure  out  why  you  ever  went  to  the  prom. 

8.  Don't  go. 


Ninety-iunc 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Tonight  the  Club  for  the  Promotion  of  Misogyny  will  meet  with  President  Brooks,  chief 
misogynist,  at  the  helm.  "Dick"  Rome,  the  cynic,  will  address  the  group  on  "Why  the 
Development  of  Enlarged  Heads  Is  Progressing  with  Alarming  Rapidity."  Rome  hopes 
to  curb  this  disastrous  disease  by  advocating  hats  made  of  adhesive  tape.  Come  one,  come 
all,  come  early!   It  might  even  be  interesting! 

Tomorrow  Rome's  co-worker,  H.  Rome,  will  speak  on  "Superstition,  its  Relative  Im- 
portance to  Nothing  in  Particular." 

CONDENSED  CREAM 
■  1931-1932 

Back  again  for  the  last  lap  at  Classical!  .  .  .  Tough  schedule  a  I'usual  with  Miss 
Shaughnessy,  Mr.  McKinley,  Miss  Ryan,  Miss  Brown,  and  Mr.  Brennan.  .  .  .  Sam 
Levine  already  copying  my  homework.  .  .  .  Athletic  Association  formed.  .  .  .  Cus- 
tomary dry  first  assembly  with  warnings  not  to  do  this  or  that.  .  .  .  Election  of  club 
officers  with  lots  of  politicianing.  .  .  .  Herzl  Rome  again  forgot  to  pay  me  my  car 
tickets  so  walked  home.  .  .  .  Dummy  Room  from  Mr.  O'Regan  for  extending  my  beauty 
sleep  .  .  .  Talk  and  only  talk  of  dancing  in  the  gym  but  Mr.  Fenner  B.  O.'s  the  idea. 
.  .  .  Classical  loses  to  South,  but  ties  for  football  championship.  Goody!  Goody!  .  .  . 
"D"  warnings  and  Dummy  Room  again.  .  .  . 

Another  assembly  and  Porter  "got  in  Dutch"  again.  .  .  Got  an  hour  with  Mr.  Post  for 
throwing  spitballs  at  McCafferty  who  was  sending  notes  to  Christine.  .  .  .  Botany  Club 
Outing — and  had  a  swell  time  with  a  couple  of  females.  .  .  .  Argus  out  with  some 
swell  poetry  by  Plimpton.  .  .  Father  saw  my  name  in  "Tickletoes"  about  raising  Cain — 
(wait  'til  I  get  my  hands  on  Segal  and  Laskoff)  .  .  .  Aletheia  Anniversary  Assembly  for 
girls,  but  Meltzer  skipped  in.  .  .  .  Latin  the  Horace  with  Milton  still  worse.  .  .  .  Got 
kicked  out  of  C.  H.  S.  D.  A.  meeting  for  throwing  chalk  at  President  Power.  .  .  .  Ten- 
week  mark — home  nights.  .  .  . 

Botany  Club  Alumni  Party — good  food  and  girls'  meeting  at  lunch  counter.  .  .  Sulli- 
van takes  my  homework  and  then  is  absent.  .  .  .  Marie  Bliven  said,  "Hello,"  to  me 
today.  .  .  .  Mr.  O'Regan  was  not  so  cheerful  and  said,  "Two  A.  M's."  .  .  Christmas!!!! 
Senior  Hop  with  "Kay"  Lever  the  "belle  '  of  the  dance.  .  .  .  Assembly  to  hear  Meltzer, 
Rome,  Segal,  and  McGrady  dilate.  .  .  .  Parent-Teachers'  Night.  .  .  .  Home  nights 
again.  .  .  .  Got  a  sick  slip  to  see  the  Palace.  .  .  .  Fifteen-week  warnings,  but  I  beat 
the  postman  home.  .  .  .  Argus  again  with  my  name  exposed  in  "Tickletoes."  .  .  . 
Exams,  but  Pi-Ep  dance,  so  had  to  copy  neighbor's  paper.  I  got  a  "B"  and  he  got  a  "C," 
not  bad,  eh?  .  .  .  Reports.  .  .  . 

New  schedule  with  the  same  old  teachers.  .  .  .  Basketball  series  ends  with  Classical 
second.  .  .  .  Girls  win  hockey  title.  .  .  .  Got  bounced  from  Glee  Club  along  with 
Bowen  for  gabbing.  .  .  .  Got  out  of  Dummy  Room.  .  .  Pop  Concert  a  success!  .  .  . 
Happy  again,  but  sent  back  to  Dummy  Room  by  M!ss  Fiske  for  whistling  in  the  corridors. 
Breen  still  there.  .  .  .  Senior  Assembly  and  election  of  President  "Dippy"  Power;  ballots 
again  stuffed.  .  .  .  Election  of  club  officers;  bribed  enough  to  win.  .  .  .  Burke  killing. 


One  htitidred 


but  French  not  too  satisfying  either.  .  .  .  Sorority  dance  this  week  so  no  school  attended 
because  of  ill  effects.  .  .  .  Warnings  again,  but  new  system  so  "Ma"  didn't  get  them.  .  .  . 
Interesting  speaker  for  a  change  at  assembly.  .  .  .  Washington's  Anniversary  Assembly 
next  with  "Kay"  Lever  and  Jean  MacCkegor  orating,  but  couldn't  hear  because  "Shorty  " 
Schorr  "burned  my  ear  off  "  .  .  .  Senior  Assembly  about  Aftermath,  fighting  talks  by 
everybody.  .  .  .  Declamation  Contest  with  Rome  copping  first;  Laskoff,  Segal,  White,  and 
Healy  also  in  finals;  no  fifth  hour — perfect!  .  .  .  Test  on  Burke!!  .  .  .  Passed!!  .  .  . 
Spring  parole.  .  .  .  Marks!! 

Busy  week  again:  assemblies,  dances,  tests,  etc.  Skipped  Band  again.  .  .  .  College 
Boards — got  home  at  six  o'clock.  .  .  .  Junior  Prom.  .  .  .  Some  funny  senior  balloting 
for  Aftermath;  regular  intelligence  test;  Minor  Logic  all  through.  .  .  .  Senior  Play 
funny.  .  .  .  Regular  meeting  of  the  "Breen  "  Room  Club  in  Room  9.  .  .  .  Exams.  .  .  . 
Track  meet.  .  .  .  Girls  win  championship.  .  .  .  Couple  of  more  senior  assemblies  with 
Karpawich  and  Lajousky  trying  to  dislocate  my  elbow.  .  .  .  Borrowed  Maher's  brother's 
"tux"  for  dance  at  North.  .  .  .  Practiced  marching  for  graduation;  got  a  nice  partner. 
.  .  .  Noticed  that  Rhoda  Webster  had  a  cute  face.  .  .  .  Breen  graduating!!!  .  .  . 
Exams  (?).  .  .  .  Dance,  borrowed  five  dollars  from  "Pluto,"  class  treasurer,  had  a 
"newtsy"  time,  went  down  to  Providence  afterward.  .  .  .  Reports!  .  .  .  Class  Day  exer- 
cises and  "Pa"  congratulated  me.  Everybody  happy.  .  .  .  Day  of  Daze  and  Graduation 
.  .  .  got  sheepskin — felt  like  a  million  dollars.  .  .  .  Said  goodbye  to  the  darling  teachers. 
.  .  .  Left  for  good!  .  .  .  Freedom  at  last!!!!! 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1932 


Programme  of  March 

1.  Band  playing  "Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again." 

2.  Mr.  Fenner  exclaiming,  "There  goes  four  years  of  nonsense." 

3.  The  Argus  advisers  expressing  their  sentiment,  "We  are  saved!" 

4.  Mr.  Howe  commenting,  "Subsequently  a  greater  benefit  than  their  departure  will  never 

be  found." 

5.  The  Classical  High  building's  speech:  "My  remnants  can  now  rest  in  peace  again." 

6.  Orchestral  selection,  "Sorry  to  see  you  go,  but  hope  you'll  never  come  back." 

7.  Miss  Shaughnessy  quotes,  "At  last  I  can  leave  Mondays  at  three,  and  I  can  have  fourth 

hours  to  myself. ' 

8.  Three  million,  seven  hundred  eighty-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  by- 

standers applauding  with  the  words,  "At  last!" 

9.  Miss  Cook  groans,  "Oh!  the  poor  college,  where  we  bury  this!" 

10.  Miss  Crawford  soliloquizes,  "At  last  I  am  free!" 

11.  Mr.  Post  dramatizes:  "Fools,  fools — all  of  them!" 

12.  The  janitor  adds  the  following:  "How  clean  the  school  is!    Good  riddance." 

13.  Glee  Club  selection,  "Now's  the  Time  to  Fall  in  Love." 

14.  The  rest  of  the  teachers  pour  forth  their  joy  with,  "Only  we  fully  realize  our  present 

good  fortune." 

15.  The  guest  speaker  concludes  with,  ".  .  .  and  a  greater  nuisance  there  never  was.  " 


One  liiiiidi  ed  one 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANY  CLASSICAL  GRADUATES 

have  found  a  Becker  training  in  Secretarial  Science,  Accountancy, 
Business  Administration  or  Finance  to  be  a  direct  route  to  a  good 
business  position. 

That  upturn  in  business  is  bound  to  create  many  desirable 
openings  tor  young  men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  filling 
them.    Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue  of  forty-sixth  year. 

BECKER  COLLEGE 


98  FRONT  STREET 


Founded  in  1887. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Dial  3-2987 


for 

banquets 

meetings 

dances 

parties 

proms 


for 
real  live 
summer  sport 
and  enjoyment 

T  AT  ASSIT 
Beach  and  Lodge 

Felix  Pollet,  Miiiuiger 


When  You  Don't  Feel  Well 

>^  For 

PEPSINIC  iia^ 

SELTZER  Dyspepsia 


No  Heart-Oepressins  Drugs 
DRUG  STORES  FOUNTAINS 


Compliments  of 

Budish  &  Kaplan  Go. 

Wholesalers  of  Fruit  and 
Produce 

5  to  23  HYGFJA  STREET 


PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 


II 


Compliments  of  ' 

:  DENHOLM'S 

"  #7  : 

,  Where 

Studios  < 

•  FASHION 

476  MAIN  STREET  . 

'        has  the  verve  of  Youth  at  all 

,               seasons  of  the  year. 

EDW.  E.  TAFT 

Groceries,  Meats  and  Prouisions  ' 

;     Denholm  &  McKay  Go. 

1064  PLEASANT  STREET  < 

WORCESTER 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  ' 
4-4163  —  Telephones  —  4-4164 

BOND 

BREAD 

Sunshine  Vitamin  D 

The  bread  for  stronger 

bones  and  sound  teeth 

;              GENERAL  BAKING  GOMPANY  [ 

;                   MUIR'S  LAUNDRY,  ING.  ! 

,   Soakj  the  clothes,  not  the  customers   > 

\    TEL.  5-6603 

TEL.  2-8246  . 

PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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SOL  &  S.  MARCUS  COMPANY 

Main  Street  at  Pearl 


To  Each  Girl  Graduate: — 

We  extend  our  sincere  wishes  for  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  to  each  a  personal  invitation  to  visit  our  dehghtful 
shop,  that  we  may  serve  her  as  we  have  served  her  mother 
till  now. 

SOL  &  S.  MARCUS  COMPANY. 


PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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> 

Worcester  Art  Museum 
[  School 



Design 

,             Draining  and  Painting 
'  Modeling 
Pottery 

>  Weaving 
Basketry 
Metal  Work, 

>  Advertising  Design 

Catalog  on  Request 

24  HIGHLAND  STREET 

Northeastern  University 

Offers  you  a  chance  to  complete 
your  education  by  evening  study 

Accounting 
Business  Administration  ' 
and  Law 

For  Catalogues  and  Information 
address 

Northeastern  University  < 

Worcester  Y.  M.  G.  A.  Division 

766  Main  Street 

\  1 

;           WORCESTER  BAKING  COMPANY  \ 

We  furnish  the  bread  for  the  school  lunch  room  , 

Estabrook  &  Luby 

.  .  .  FLOWERS  .  .  . 

'                     43  PLEASANT  STREET 
(      William  L.  Luby,  Prop. 

^^^^^^^ 

634  MAIN  STREET 
WORCESTER.  MASS 

PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 


V 


'       Anthracite  and  New 
Bituminous  England 

Sunnyside  Greenhouses 

PHONE  DL^L  2-1537  ' 

GOAL  COKE 

■  Rockdale  and  Boxford  Streets  < 
Worcester  Massachusetts 

'                 Fuel,  Furnace  and  Range 

1  OIL 

AUBURN  FORI) 

GLAFLIN  ■  SUMNER 

Compliments  of  ' 

GOAL  GO. 

Gohen,  Goldsmith,  Inc. 

'     32  PLEASANT  ST.          WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Largest  Used  Car  Dealers  in  ' 
Worcester 

50  SHREWSBURY  STREET  . 

,                                              Compliments  of  ' 

JOHN  J.  POWER 

Compliments  of 

I           Joseph  Gohen 

Compliments  of  ' 

Accountant 

Newton  Sq.  Spa. 

PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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VI 


Chandler  Tailoring  Go. 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 


Custom  Made  Garments  for 
Ladies  and  Gents 


Fur  Repairing 


Special  Reduction  for  Students  Only 


222  CHANDLER  STREET 
Dial  3-6401 


The  School  That  Trains 
Real  Secretaries 


Fairchild  Office  School 


CENTRAL  r.LDG. 


332  MAIN  ST, 


D  A  I  R  I  M  A  I  D 

SMITH  &  FYFE,  Inc. 

MILK  and  CREAM 

"From  the  Hills  of  Paxton" 

CROVE  STREET  PHONE  2-3775 


THE  STAMP  OF  PERSONALITY 


Personality  is  the  basis  of  sound  business,  and 
the  first  essentials  are — honesty,  conscientious- 
ness, good  faith.  Personality  in  business  con- 
stantly strives  to  attain  the  ideal  of  enduring 
service,  to  create  lasting  confidence  and  good 
will.  It  leaves  every  transaction  open  until  that 
purpose  is  fully  accomplished. 

Personality  is  a  constituent  of  every  prescription 
dispensed  by  the  Brewer  organization,  is  wrap- 
ped in  every  package  which  leaves  the  P)rewer  Store.  It  is  woven  into  each  surgical 
appliance  made  by  Brewer  &  Company,  insures  the  proper  function  of  the  elastic  hose, 
the  protective  brassiere,  the  abdominal  belt,  truss,  or  bandage,  the  orthopedic  brace,  the 
sanitary  or  athletic  supporter. 

BREWER  &  CO.,  INC. 


56  Front  Street 


The  Personality  Drug  Store 


Worcester,  Mass. 


y     -»     ...  -.-  -.- 


PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


• 
- 

'                  Compliments  of 

:  JABLONSKI 

■  & 

> 

;  SIARKIEWICZ 

N.  A.  Harrington  &  Go,  ' 

INSURANCE                ■  ' 

GHARRON'S 

< 

Pianos                          Radios  . 

20  TRUMBULL  STREET 

- 

'                        Compliments  of 

Meleski  &  Bobblis 

Lawyers 

39n  MAIN  ST.               WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Compliments  of 

George  F.  Foley 

Attorney  and  , 
Counsellor-at-L,atv  . 

751  SLATER  BLDG.        WORCESTER,  MASS.  . 

,                       Complnnents  of 

Stone  &  Berg  Lumber 
\  Company 

.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Compliments  of  ' 

Narcus  Bros. 

oiaiionci  s  , 
24-26  PLEASANT  STREET 

PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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FASHION  .  .  . 

Either  for  your  own  per- 
sonal use,  or  for  the  home, 

,  at  the  moment  it's  new. 
And  of  course,  the  price  is 

'           as  low  as  is  consistent  with 

'           the  quahty. 

Maclnnes  Co. 

Com  pa  meats  of 

Sibley,  Blair  &  Young 

314  MAIN  STREET 

Telephone  2-1 746            Fittings  bj'  Appointment  ^ 

May  Byrne  Gosgrove 

Expert  Corsetiere  ' 

< 

shop  of  Personal  Scrviee  < 
2\  PEARL  ST.                WORCESTER,  MASS. 

< 

Compliments  of 

GEORGE  F.  BROOKS 

- 

Gaffney  Bros.  \ 

624  Plantation  St.           Worcester,  Mass.  ' 

MILK  and  CREAM  [ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  , 
Telephone  5-8896 

Arthur  Marsh 

29  PEARL  STREET  , 

For  the  Best  in  All  Kinds 

of  Insurance  , 

PATRONIZE    OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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;  Worcester  Telegram 

;  The  Evening  Gazette 

!  Sunday  Telegram 

Radio  Station  WTAG 


GROSS-STRAUSS  CO. 

A  Rendezvous  of  Smart  Fashions 
335  MAIN  STREET  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


1           John  Andersen 

Clark's  Barber  Shop 

^                  Shoe  Repairing 

> 

M)5  CHANDLER  STREET 

nf)  JUNE  STREET         WORCESTER.  MASS. 
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'                                            Compliments  of 

GENERY  STEVENS  CO. 

'                                                                 DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Meadow  Gold  and  Holland  Butter  | 

>  Compliments  oj 

G.  A.  King  Gompany 

Wholesale  Grocers 

>  HYGEIA  STREET           WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1912 

IS.  Cjlazer  r'urniture  Go. 

85-87  GREEN  ST.           WORCESTER,  MASS.  < 

\       M.  H.  Laipson  &  Go. 

►                   Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

'         Pasteurized  Mill{  a  fid  Cream 
> 

218    SHREWSBURY  STREET 
Telephone  3-8129 

Compliments  oj 

New  England  Grocers 

Supply  Go.  \ 

ARCTIC  STREET 

> 

Peter's  Market 

155  CHANDLER  STREET 

'              Meats  and  Groceries 

Dial  5-1664                     Delivery  Service 
>  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  « 

\ 
« 

All  Books  One  Cent  a  Day 

Ruby's  Library 

ROOM  509,  PARK  BUILDING 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  ^ 

\ 

New  Books                           Hours  9-6  , 
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Compliments  of 

Sam  and  Saul  Seder 

Compliments  of 

Harry  J.  Talman 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  ' 

;  ULIAN'S 

'                      326  MAIN  STRF.RT 

'         Cloi'i'frt  Clnthc ^  foi'  Pni'ticulcii' 

*           Women  Priced  Moderately 

> 

< 

OOicr  Hours                             9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Riley  [ 

.  .  .  Dentist  ...  < 

5  PLEASANT  ST.             WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Room  501  -  Tel.  5-6763 

>                          Phone  Dial  2-2473 

1      Worcester  Weaving  & 
Mending  Go. 

,                             COTE  &  COTK 
^         Moth  PIolcs,  Tears,  Cuts,  Holes  antl  Burns  f>n 
(rurmcnts  Made  Invisible;  also  on  Table  Linens 
'                          Re- Weaving  by  Hand 

•      Room  412,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldc. 
'         32  Franklin  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

National  Brake 

Service  ' 

549  PARK  AVENUE 

1          Stone's  Market 

>  781 A  PLEASANT  STREET 

Quality  Meats,  Fish  and  Poultry 
,    Vegetables,  Fruit  -  Butter  and  Cheese 

>  Native  Eggs 

'                             Phone  5-2831 
1 

Protective  Union 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Graded  Meats  ' 
and  Vegetables  ' 

5  NORWICH  STREET  . 
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Com plimcnts  of 

"From  your  doorway  to  the  world' 


MARTOGCI'S 


-I  i'lI':asant  strklt 


Shoe  Rpairing 
Hat  Renovating 


Compliments  of 

Bob's  Filling  Station 


Hi  HARDING  STREET 


SAFE  WALKING  — 


The  purpose  of  Norton  Floors  is  to  provide  permanent  protection 
against  the  sHpping  hazard — in  schools,  hotels,  hospitals,  audito- 
riums and  other  public  and  business  buildings.  Their  basic  material 
is  Alundum  abrasive  and  the  use  of  this  electric  furnace  product 
gives  a  walking  surface  that  is  permanently  non-slip  and  extremely 
wear-resisting. 


NORTON  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Crowell,  McPherson  &  Co. 


.  .  .  INSURANCE 


311  Main  Street  -  Central  Exchange  Bldg. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Manufacturers'  Surplus  Sale 

Young  Men's,  Men's  Fine  Blue  $4  A  QA 
Serge,  Oxford  Gray,  All  Wool  III 


SUITS. 


Sold  to  $30 


White  Flannel  Pants  $3.49 

FERGUSON'S 

\      109-111  FRONT  ST.  WORCESTER 


Com plimcnts  of 

John  G.  Mahoney 


Marinello 
Guild  Beauty 
Shop 

24  ELM  STREET 


Compliments  of 

Bancroft  Electric  Go. 


39  PLEASANT  STREET 
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Compliments  of 

Uonohue  Modern  Laundry, 

Inc.  , 

154  GREEN  STREET  ' 

Dial  2-7563 

86  Pleasant  Street 

Compliments  of  ' 

Royal  Theatre 

Popular  Shows  at  Popular  ' 
Prices 

A  Store  of  Quality 
>              A  Store  of  Fashion 

A  Store  of  Low  Prices 

Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam 
Company 

< 

Star  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc.  ' 

< 

Wholesale  Hosiery  and  < 

T  7  1 

Under  linear 

39-41  CRAFTON  ST.                 WORCESTER  < 
  < 

,      Dial  2-1973                             M.  J.  Lahiff,  Prop. 

Warren  Fish  Market 

Established  1885 
ricsn  uiiu  ouit  oca  rouu 
26  LINCOLN  SQ.             WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Compliments  of  ' 

Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company 

561  MAIN  STREET                      WORCESTER  . 

- 
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Nils  Bjork  Co. 

[                  379  MAIN  STREET 

Dresses  and  Hats 

for 

[  Graduation 

'                        and  for 

Vacation  Wear 

Compliments  of  , 

United  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company 

1 33  CJRAFTON  ST.          WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telephone  Dial  ■)-793()  ' 

E.  A.  Sullivan  Go. 

Women's  and  Misses'  Clothes  ' 
wnijiiiers 

SLATER  BLDG.,  3K4  MAIN  STREET  < 
WORCESTER,  MASS.  ' 

It's  good  looking  and  one  of  the  easiest  cars  to  drive 

THE  1932  WIZARD  CONTROL  BUIGK 

,  < 

.             Reliability  backed  by  an  Efjiru  nt,  Willing  and  Fiiuincially  Strong  Organization  < 

\            PARK  AVENUE  BUIGK  COMPANY  ' 
> 

,     234  PARK  AVE.                        Fred  E.  Chi  rchill                               DIAL  4-2500  . 
> 

> 

'                        Compliments  of 

A  Friend 

- 

Compliments  of  ' 

Margolis  &  Margolis  Go.  ' 

< 

• 

^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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HARRIGAN  PRESS,  Inc. 

Printers  and  Publishers 

specializing  in  Fine  Printing  for  many  leading 
Schools  and  Colleges 

Printers  of  Classic  Myths 

> 

• 

Austin  and  High  Streets            Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  Benson  Studio 

9  Elm  Street 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Glass  Photographer 
1932 


Ma\ers  of  Fine  Portraits 
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• 

New  York 
1       Gleaners  and  Dyers 

,                    404  CHANDLER  STREET 

4 

Res.  19  Hoiisatnnic  St.                       Teh  5-1607 

Anton  Olson 

Maker  and  Repairer  of  High  Grade 

Violins  and  Bows  < 

306  MAIN  STREET        WORCESTER,  MASS  ' 

i 

ROOM  316  . 

;        Carl  B.  Fitton  Go. 

'                ...  Opticians  .  .  . 

37  PEARL  STREET                     Greeting  Cards 

The  Modern  Print  Shop 

General  Printing  < 
Envelopes  Calendars 

274  MAIN  STREET    -    WORCESTER,  MASSS.  1 
Carl  J.  Pearson                                 Dial  5-5829  ^ 

\ 

Worcester's 
Food  Headquarters 

Brockelman  Bros.,  Inc. 

WORCESTER  MARKET 

New  England's  Greatest  Food  Store 
631  MAIN  STREET 

1           FRONT  ST.  MARKET 

<                       242  FRONT  STREET 

1        LINCOLN  SQ.  MARKET 

,                      12  LINCOLN  SQUARE 

Hotel  Bellmar  \ 

667  MAIN  STREET  , 

Hotel  Brandon 

93  PLEASANT  STREET 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS  , 
Refined  and  Homelike             J.  P.  Conwell,  Mgr.  ' 

Compliments  of  < 

Hatch  &  Barnes  Go.  \ 

196  UNION  STREET  , 
Tel.  3-5446  . 
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Central  Optical  Go. 

,                      1042  SLATER  BUILDING 

Compliments  of  ' 

Gardner's  Men's  Shop 

215  MAIN  STREET         WORCESTER,  MASS.  , 

>                       Compliments  of 

'  United  Dairy  System,  Inc. 

1 7  EASl  WORCESTER  STREET 
'       "Exclusive  agents  for  cream  top  milk" 
- 

Arkus  Pharmacy 

COR.  WATER  AND  HARRISON  STS. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  ' 

'                        Compliments  of 

•    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ghafitz 

5  APPLETON  ROAD 
WEST  AUBURN  MASS. 

Frank  O.  Dodge  [ 

Private  Lessons  on  , 

Trumpet,  Trombone,  Saxophone,  Horns,  ' 
Baritone,  Tuba.   Band  Instruction.  < 

SpI f^ctrw  r\T  T  n ^ t ri i mpn t *i 

ROOM  90                                 -14  FRONT  ST.  < 

Telephone  Leicester  282 

,                                                         Compliments  of  < 

!                  MARBLE  -  NYE  COMPANY 

Business  First  Established  1773 

• 

*  Paints   -   Oils   -  Varnishes 
> 

•  18  FOSTER  STREET                                                       WORCESTER,  MASS.  ' 
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J.  S.  Wesby  &  Sons 


44  PORTLAND  STREET 

Good  Book  Binding  Since  1845 

BINDERS  OF  CLASSIC  MYTHS 


Compliments  of 

National  Bottling  Go. 

495  MILLBURY  STREET 
WORCESTER  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

Tru- Value  Dress  Shop 


538  MAIN  STREET 


None  ^  QQ  None 

Higher  ^.OO  Lower 


Harold  Fielding 

.  .  .  Insurance  .  .  . 

29  PEARL  STREET         WORCESTER,  MASS 
Dial  2-8655 


"Everything  Insured  Against  Anything" 


I.  T.  Poteat 

Union  Shoe  Repairing 


Have  your  shoes  looked  after  by  an  expert 
A  trial  will  convince  you 


25  IRVING  STREET    -    WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


•  < 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

'     A  Strong  faculty.   Small  classes.   Personal  touch  with  instructors.   A  Freshman  Dormitory. 
A  College  Ummg  Hall.    A  new  Athletic  rield. 

^                Twenty  $100  Scholarships  for  Entering  averaging  in  the  upper  quarter  of 

^                           their  class.    Tuition  $200.    Payable  in  Two  Installments.  ^ 

,                       Compliments  of 

Veino  Chevrolet 

Express  Limousine  Service  to 
all  points 

Hotel  Warren  Bus 
Terminal 

Telephone  4-5361 

Compliments  of 

"Ben  Winthrop  and 
Olivia  Primrose" 

• 
- 

Baer  &  Smith,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 

136  FOSTER  STREET  -  WORCESTER,  MASS.  , 
Phones:  Dial  2-5685  -  2-5686  -  2-5687  , 

- 

Compliments  of 

Sidney  Lurier 

Shipman's 

"Home  of  the  Angel  Food" 
Delicious  Home  Made  Cakes 

TATNUCK  SQUARE                   WORCESTER  < 
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for  .  .  . 

banquets  -  dances 
promenades 

For  Greater  Entertainment 

for  .  .  . 

visit 

dinner-dancing 
every  Saturday  night 

Olympia  Theatre 

choose 

THE 

AURORA  HOTFT 

/Tt 

Pure  -  Delicious  -  and  -  W holesotne 
TRY 

Colonial  Ice  Cream 

"IT'S  BETTER" 

654  MAIN  AT  CHANDLER 

For  Quality  and  Service  -  Telephone  3-8125 

YOUR  OFFICIAL  CLASS  JEWELERS 


Not  only  are  we  designers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  jewelry,  but  we 
also  carry  a  complete  line  of 

Jewelry  •  Watches  •  Diamonds  ■  Silverware 


Goldstein,  Swank  &  Gordon  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Specialists  in  Jewelry  and  Watch  Repairing 


405  MAIN  STREET 
Second  Floor 


WALKER  BUILDINC; 

Above  Kenney-Kennedy 
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Charles  A.  Middlemas 

Sanitary  Plumbing 

40  SOUTHBRIDGE  STREET 
TEL.  5-6979                    WORCESTER,  MASS. 

< 

Compliments  of  ' 

Harry  E.  Felton's 

Broadcasting  Orchestra  ' 

Address 

667  M.AIN  STREET                     DIAL  2-6632 

-                 G.  G.  LOWELL  &  GOMPANY  ' 

Dealers  in 

Paints  •  Oils  -  Glass  -  Brushes  -  Etc. 

Also  Mathematical  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials 
'    31-33  Pearl  Street                                                                        Worcester  ' 

\       Maxwell  Sapiro  Go. 

,  .  .  Insurance  .  .  . 

'                  522-525  SLATER  BUILDING 

,      WORCESTER  MASS. 

The  Little  Flower  Shop  ' 

MADAUS  COMPANY  \ 

lOA  FOSTER  STREET                 WORCESTER  , 

'                       Compliments  of 

The  Bancroft  Hotel 

,                 Roy  L.  Brown,  Manager 

Compliments  of  ' 

Worcester  Mutual  Fire  ' 
Insurance  Go. 

WORCESTER                     MASSACHUSETTS  < 
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;                   HOLY  GROSS  COLLEGE  ; 

.              Entrance  by  Certificate  or  by  Examination.      A.B.,  Ph.B.  and  B.S.  Courses.  < 

A  Conservative  College  which  retains  thes  best  of           A  Complete  College  which  glories  in  moulding' 
'            the  Classical  Traditions.                                                character  in  her  students.  ' 

'      A  Progressive  College  which  meets  the  highest           A  Fearless  College  which  teaches  the  fundamental 
,            modern  educational  requirements.                                  truths  pertaining  to  eternal  as  well  as  tern-  « 

poral  life. 

1                           Bulletin  of  information  on  admission  will  be  mailed  upon  application  to  the  < 
>                      DEAN  OF  FRESHMEN  -  HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE  -  WORCESTER,  MASS.  " 

'                                                        Compliments  of  ' 

'                   ROYAL  L  BLANGHARD 

[  ...INSURANCE... 

STAYMAN'S 

NOW  AT  515  MAIN  STREET 

'           Smart  Clothes  for  Misses 

Compliments  of  ' 

Union  Public  Market  \ 

781-5  SOUTHBRIDGE  STREET 

Brick  Steamer 

—  at  — 

Paxton  Navy  Yard 

If  you  have  tried  us,  we  thank  you. 
.           If  you  haven't,  we  invite  you. 
• 

Lainer^s 

Cleaners  -  Dyers  -  Fur  Storage  < 

It  always  pays  to  maintain  a  neat  ' 
appearance  < 

73  GREEN  STREET                    WORCESTER  ' 
Tel.  Dial  5-5281 
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: 

'                      Compliments  of 

GEO.  F.  BLAKE,  INC. 

;  METROPOLITAN 

Steel  and  Iron 

[  INC. 

Goodyear  Tires  -  National  Batteries  < 

.           Operating  the  Largest  Cleansing 
'                      Plant  in  the  City 

Distributors  of  Pennzoil  < 

'           Catering  direct  to  the  public  only 

FREE  CALL  AND  DELIVERY 

The  Junction  of  , 
Bridge,  Foster  and  Mechanic  Sts.  ' 

Hospital  Urug  Co. 

.                     66B  VERNON  STREET 
*                    Opposite  St.  Vincent  Hospitsl 

Prescriptions  Accurately  Filled 

Compliments  of  ' 

"ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR" 
'     Free  Delivery                   Just  Dial  2-9735 

T&T  SEA  GRILL 

Chas.  Epstein,  Reg.  Ph. 

Let's  Meet  in  .  .  . 

Weintraub's 
ivosncr  i^ciicaicSScn 

542  MAIN  STREET 

'              Where  you  always  find  good, 
'                           fresh  food 

Opposite  Palace  Theatre  « 

113  WATER  STREET                  DIAL  2-9822 
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IllH 

/  ^    Carlton  Engraving  i 

Company 

i    ^m^^          HIGH  GRADE 
1    m     l^S       PRINTING  PLATES 
\                           FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Printers  Bld^A4  Portland  Street  \ 

Worcester,  Mass. 

^liiMiiititiiittiiutnininntiiiiiiiintmiiimiiiiiiiiinnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  i.ti  m  .  n               tn .  i  n  m  1 1  m  i 
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Compliments  of 

GHADWIGK  SQUARE  DINER 


Claude  L.  Zickell 


Home  Builders  and  Building 
Movers 


132  JUNE  STREET 


DIAL  3-8565 


June  Street  Pharmacy 


Smith  &  Hubbell 
18B  JUNE  ST.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

—  and  — 

Smith  &  Hubbell,  Inc. 

295  BURNCOAT  STREET 


drexr  shop 

SECOND  FLOOR  306MAIN  STREET 


Business  Board,  Classic  Myths,  1932 

Muriel  Manning,  Business  Manager      Gertrude  Budish,  Assistant  Business  Manager 


George  Bridgham 
Israel  Burwick 
Theresa  Kowalczyk 
Richard  Rome 


Mandal  Segal 
Ruth  Snow 
Melba  Spaulding 
Sarah  Warner 


Leon  Shapiro 
Fred  J.  Brennan,  Faculty  Advisor 
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Property  of 
W0RCif;5lE;R  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


